
11 boats; 

and a 
posse of 
camera 


Nicole Veash and 
Michael Streeter 

A second attempt to save Moby, 
the 40fl sperm whale stuck in 
the RiverForth for five days, ap- 
peared to have failed last night 
after the animal became strand- 
ed in just six feet of water. The 
whale had been slowly heading 
towards the safety of the open 
sea when it became beached at 
Drum Sand near CrammoncL 

Rescueis were hoping that 
the 40-ton whale would be 
swept to safety by the turn of the ' 
the ode at 8pm, but feared it was 
unlikely m reach open waters by 
this morning. j 

Charles Biekett, -general 
manager of rescue co-ordinators 
Deep Sea Warid. said Moby had 
at least gone past the Forth 
bridges, despite his apparent : 
aversion to the traffic noise. He 
said ffiey would probably assess 
the siluadon Jater today and , 
possibly start a fresh rescue 
attempt tomorrow. 

A flotilla of 11 boats, watched 
by a growing media pack, was 
involved in yesterday's rescue at- 
tempt, including two tugs 
loaned by BP They stayed up- 
stream of the whale, making ! 
what organisers desaibed as a | 
“wall of sound” to force the an- j 
hn.nl out to sea and away from ' 
the risky shallows. 

Four-yea r-old Moby ■ was 
heading from fhe Arctic cowards 
the Azores - a whale breeding 
ground - when he became dis- 
; orientated. Alex Kilgour, the 
promotions manager at Deep - 
'Sea World, said: "They say 
there is no better place to have 
a heart attack than in a hospi- 
tal and Moby couldn't have 
chosen a better place to be 
stranded than outside an 


Rescue mission: A ferry boat trying to guide the.stranded whale out of the Firth of forth yesterday. Experts believe its sonar sense may have become disoriented 

Labour’s £2 billion pla 
to shut down hospital 


Photograph: Jeff Mitchell/Reuters 
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Labour is drawing up plans for 
a programme of hospital clo- 
sures to save £2bn which it 
wants to use for free dental 
checks, less rationing of treat- 
ment. and better salaries for 
doctors and nurses. 

The programme would mean 
closing or merging hospitals in 
areas where similar fatifities are 
offered on more than one site, 
but providing, transport for pa- 
tients to travel between towns 
for treatment and for relatives 
to travel for visits. 

Although Labour believes 
its scheme could lead to large 
savings over a number of years 
for other projects, some experts 
said last, night that the 
reduction in costs would be 
negligible. - 

Last night Labour’s health 
spokesman. Chris Smith, con- 
firmed that the party would ay 
to save money by merging the 
managements of National 
Health Service trusts. No deci- 
sions would be made while 


by Fran Abrams 

Labour was in opposition, he 
added, and the closure pro- 
gramme would have to be made 
on a case by case basis. 

*Tn relation to the merger of 
trust hierarchies. I am sure 
there is scope for this without 
losing facihties by simply re- 
moving unnecessary streams of 
bureaucracy. 

“I think any sensible gov- 
ernment is going to want to look 
at this sort of question. What we 
have strongly said is that we will 
.be removing great swathes of 
bureaucracy from the system by 
our reforms of the internal 
market,” he said. 

Gordon Brown, the shadow 
Chancellor, has promised to 
meet the Conservatives' spend- 
ing targets in the first year of a 
Labour government and to re- 
view the situation in the second 
year, but that leaves Mr Smith 
facing a very tight budget for his 
department. 

In a television interview yes- 
terday, Mr Brown said Labour 


hoped to cut administrative 
costs in the health service from 
between 12 and 13 per cent to 
below 10 per cent. He also 
commended the action of 
Labours spokesman on Scottish 
affairs. George Robertson, who 
has already told the NHS trusts 
running hospitals in Scotland to 


He added that some of the 
savings generated by Labour's 
programme to get 250,000 
young people off benefit and 
into work would be used to cut 
the budget deficit. 

Some government officials 
are said to believe that hospi- 
tal closures are now the onlv an- 


£ Closing down hospitals is 
about the worst thing you 
can do short of becoming a 
self-confessed child molester? 


■“start immediate consultations" 
on reducing their numbers from 
45 to 25 . 

“He is going to merge a 
□umber of them, saving £3 0m 
in Scotland alone. These are 
the sort of changes we must 
make to get money back to 
where it should be," Mr Brown 
said. 


swer to the growing problem of 
how to fund the NHS. 

However, sources claim that 
Labour is planning to go further 
than Mr Smith suggested and to 
make mucti bigger savings than 
he could hope to achieve sim- 
ply by removing layers of bu- 
reaucracy. 

Labour has said that wher- 


ever a proposal is made to re- 
move a hospital or one of its fa- 
cilities. a local public health 
hearing will be set up. If the par- 
ty goes ahead with a large num- 
ber of hospital closures, this 
system is likely to be tested to 
its limits. 

Hospital closures are always 
controversial and arc bound to 
cause public outrage wherever 
they are proposed. 

Last night James Johnson 
chairman of the British Medical 
.Associations consultants' com- 
mittee. said that the revelation 
did not come as a surprise but 
that it would be bound to cause 
controversy'. 

"Politically, closing down 
hospitals is about the worst 
thing you can do short of be- 
coming a self-confessed child 
molester." he said. 

Although the BMA would 
look at proposals case by case, 
a recent study had shown that 
mergers of hospitals with more 
than around 35ft beds each did 
not save money, he said. 

The proposals were based on 
the ‘‘fairly simplistic” view that 


the only way tu stop hospitals 
from overspending was to close 
them, he suggested. At present, 
most trusts arc in the red be- 
cause they have continued to 
perform operations after their 
budgets have run out. 

Anthony Harrison, a fellow- 
in health policy anal) sis with the 
King's Fund agreed that simple 
mergers of trust boards would 
save "peanuts". 

‘The evidence is lousy . To 
save money you have to close 
whole sites, but there will be 
great political pressure not to do 
that." he said. 

However, the .Audit Com- 


LA0OUR WARD 


mission had identified some 3ft 
small hospitals w here there w as 
an argument for closure on the 
grounds that they could not de- 
liver treatment of a high enough 
quality, he added. 

He said the idea of providing 
transpurl serv ices was a sound 
one. though in eases where 
accident and emergency- 
departments were closed the 
extra ambulance costs were 
prohibitive. 

Election countdown, page 7 
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Drug tolerance 

British police's foremost expert 
on the international drugs trade 
said yesterday that trafficking 
could be stopped “virtually 
altogether" but the public chose 
instead to accept “tolerable" lev- 
els of drug abuse. Rage 6 

Student refoarm 

A new survey of the lifestyles 
arid spending habits of today’s 
undergraduates unewers a ms- 
m rfaing picture of sensible, high- 
ly organised young people 
equipped with mobile phones 
and personal computers and 
spurning a grand tradition of 
student debt. T^gc3 

Euro handover 

Detailed plans for a single Eu- 
• ropeau policy on immigration 
and judicial matters andan end. 
io internal border checks will be 
unveiled tins week, opening the 
way for the biggest transfer of 
power to Brussels snsoe- the 
..Maastricht Treaty- Pagan 

S^ide bomb warning 

AS relations between Israel arid 
the Palestinians deteriorate iri 
ti#: wake of the suicide bomb m 
Tel Awv. (hcTreatKrfjsraeh mfl -; 

jutryjnteJhgcnce said yesieroaj 
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The strange case of Lady Thatcher 
and Her Majesty’s coat of arms 


Ben Summers and 
Michael Streeter 

While iii power, critics often 
accused Margaret Thatcher of 
behaving as imperiously as any 
monarch. 

Now. in a move which may 
cause mild irritation at Buck- 
ingham Palace, the former 
prime minister has gone one' 
step’ farther by ditching her 
own coat of arms - and adopt- 
ing the' Royal .Arms as her 
official letiefhead. 

'. In recent weeks letters have 
been sent from her private 
office bearing the design which, 
in its fullest version, is for use . 
by the Sovereign alone. 

' The coat of arms contains a 
. central shield bearing the arms 
of EngbmcL Scotland and Ire- 
land. surrounded by the garter , - 
supported bv a Boo and unicorn. 
The motto bicu et man Droit is 

bekw. 

Though the Queen’s per- 
sonatvetskH) is fuller, there are 





Up hi arms: Fixxn loft, the crests of the House of Lords, of Baroness Thatcher, and the Queen. 
Lady Thatcher ditched her own arms and has adopted a logo similar to the royal one 


understandable grounds for 
oonfuskm as the shield, mottoes, 
Jion, unicorn and garter are 
common to both. 

The form being used by 
Baroness Thatcher is that used 
by formal stale bodies; secre- 
taries and departments of state, 
and the Houses of Parliament, 
for example. . 

- And, but for the substitution 
of the words Margaret Thatch- 
er, it is also identical to that of 


the office of 10 Downing Street 
- perhaps a sign that even after 
more than six years the baroness 
still finds it hard to adjust to non- 
prime ministerial life. 

The normal House of Lords 
logo used by peers places the 
Arms' inside'an ellipse, togeth- 
er with the words “House of 
Lords", making clear the state 
body to which the use of the 
Arms relates. 

Many peers simply have then- 


names printed beneath the logo 
on Lords paper rather than 
have the whole letterhead print- 
ed for them. 

The heraldry expert Thomas 
Woodcock. Somerset Herald 
at the College of Arms, dis- 
missed a suggestion that as a 
Lady Companion of the Order 
of the Garter she could use the 
Royal Arms unadorned. “She 
would use her own arms as a 
Companion of the Order of the 


Garter and not the Arms of the 
Sovereign." he said. 

Of the head on her notepa- 
pcr. he said: “Well, it's certain- 
ly the Royal Arms. All I can say 
is. J find it very odd. I can’t think 
of any reason why they should 
be there." 

Meanwhile, the ceremonial 
figure of Black Rod, asked if 
Lady Thatcher's use of the 
Royal Arms broke the rules, 
said: “Well. I’m ... not making 
any comment on that at all.” 

The letterheads of other for- 
mer prime ministers do not 
allude to their former status: Sir 
Edward Heath uses a simple 
House of Commons portcullis 
and a plain typeface, while 
Lord Callaghan simply types his 
name beside the House of 
Lords logo. 

But Lady Thatcher’s own 
rather quirky design, an unusual 
mixture of binoculars, weighing 
scales, and keys, seems to have 
been quietly dropped for 
grander things. 


I admire the way 
it's put together; 
l’ve never 
driven a car so 
completely devoid 
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Alarm as pilot is grounded 
on drink-fly allegation 


A pilot who allegedly flew a plane while under the influence of 
alcohol is being investigated after being forced to land by alarmed 
air traffic controllers. 

The 63-vear-old pilot was escorted from the four-seater plane at 
Southampton airport after an erratic landing in which he was said 
to have swerved off the runway and almost hit a fence. The man 
refused to give a breath-test to police but was seen by a police 
surgeon who confirmed he had been drinking. His aircraft keys 
were confiscated and he was released pending an inquiry by the 
Civil Aviation Authority (CAA). 

The man. from Denham. Buckinghamshire, had been flying to 
Jersey when he strayed into London air space on Friday. Air-traffic 
controllers at Heathrow contacted the light aircraft but were 
concerned with the response they received from the piioL 

A CAA spokesman said the man could be charged with 
endangering aircraft or with endangering people on the ground. 


Man found hanged in police cell 


.An investigation was launched yesterday after a man accused of 
rape was found hanging in a police cell. 

Marlon Downes, 20. was found at 3am at Harlesden police 
station, north-west London. Police officers tried to resuscitate him 
and he was taken to the Central Middlesex Hospital, also in north- 
west London, where he was pronounced dead at 4am. 

Mr Downes, from Harlesden. was arrested on Friday and was 
later charged with two counts of rape. He was due to appear before 
Brent magistrates' court today. The Police Complaints Authority 
will supervise the investigation into his death: a post mortem 
examination was due to be held yesterday. 


Clamping down on the clampers 


Motorists are often forced to pay £100 or more to have their 
wheelelamped cars released by unscrupulous private operators, the 
Automobile Association said yesterday. 

These sums far exceed the £40 defined as a “reasonable fee" by 
the Court of Appeal in 1*^5. the AA added. Mike Watkins of AA 
legal services said the "massive hike in the release fees have 
underlined government failure to curb wheelclamp extortion". 

Payments of £7U were the norm and demands of £100 or more 
we re gr owing since the courts ruled, in November 1995, that 
clamping on private land was legal in England and Wales, he added. 
“The police are very reluctant to deal with aggressive and 
threatening wheelclampers and the Government has failed to build 
on the Court of Appeal ruling to regulate against excessive charges," 
he said. "The law offers no protection and the Government won’t 
control wheelclamping. so motorists, including the disabled and 
elderlv. continue to suffer intimidation and extortion." 


E.cols warning for Scotland 



The man heading the inquiry 
into Britain’s worst E. cm 
outbreak warned yesterday that 
there could be an increase in 
the number or cases in 
Scotland this year. 

Professor Hugh Pennington 
said it did not bode well that 
there had been so many 
outbreaks during the winter. 

The professor (left) is leading 
tiie government inquiry into the 
Lanarkshire £. cult outbreak 
which claimed the lives of 18 
people at the end of last year. 
Since then, there have been 


smaller E. :oli scares in Arbroath and in the Scottish Borders areas 
which, he said, had surprised him. “It is a quiet time of year for 
E.coli normally. It goes into a kind of hibernation in winter. It 
hasn't done this year." He added: "I think one has to plan on the 
assumption that it might get even a bit more common in the next 
year or two." The professor was talking in advance of his speech on 
£. coli to the Edinburgh International Science Festival. 


Women think twice about ‘Ms’ 


Women are considering ditching the title “Ms' because it is 
outdated and alienates men. it emerged yesterday. 

Some younger women think it should be replaced by “Miss" for 
ail women, married r»r single. A motion proposing the change will 
be debated at the annual conference of Business and Professional 
Women UK Lid in Bristol next month. One of the women putting 
forward the motion. Anne Freeman, an information technology 
manager from Dunstable. Bedfordshire, said that “Ms" tended to 
be linked wiih aggressiveness by some male employers. However. 
Marcelle D'Argy Smith, former editor of Cosmopolitan magazine, 
said: "lb say \Ms' offends men just typifies the toe-curiing apathy of 
women and ihc dormouse servitude to men." 

Rila Bungle, general secretary for the women's organisation, 
stressed that the motion had not yet been accepted by its board or 
membership, and would "disappear if it did not find favour. 


Horse-owner loses £lm in jewels 


A stolen jewellery collection valued at more than £lm belongs to 
the Lebanese racehorse owner. Falhi Kalla, police said yesterday. 

Mr Kalla, whose horse Corrupt was a favourite in the L991 
Derby, declined publicity to help retrieve the gems for fear of 
becoming the target of vet another raid. The jewellery had been 
removed from a safe box and brought to the house for the 
engagement pjrtv of Mr Kalla's eldest daughter, which will go 
ahead next Thursday, police said. The jew els were not insured. 


Outrage over fishy business 


A 3 »y car-old angler caused a wave of protest during a fishing 
competition after going into battle with a secret weapon - a hi-tech 
echo sounder that helps lo find fish. 

Roger Mortimer used the £325 sonar device in a fishing 
competition on the River Glen near Spalding. Lincolnshire. His 
rivals claim that the device gave him ait unfair advantage after it 
helped him to catch 374 small fish and scoop the £60 fourth prize. 


Lottery rollover result 


Three winning tickets shared Saturday's £13.986,252 Lottery jackpot 
- the first id mil over from the middle of the week. The winning 
numbers were: 4 1. ?9. 27. 40. 14. 43. The bonus number was 21. 
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F or a man of peace, he has caused quite a stir. 
The Dalai Lama, the exiled Ttoetan spiritual leader, 
yesterday visited Taiwan, bringing together two 
of the most incendiary issues for mainland China. 

China has assailed his journey - and an expected 
meeting on Thursday with Taiwan President Lee 
Teng-hui - as the collusion of “sptittists” bent on in- 
dependence from China for both Tibet and Taiwan. Chi- 
na has ruled Tibet with often brutal military force since 
occupying it in 1950. 

Taiwan authorities and the Dalai Lama efique are 
colluding and using each other, consorting with evil 
doers, going further and further down the road of split- 
ting China,” China’s official People's Daily newspaper 
quoted unidentified “Tibet specialists” as saying. 

Last night, the BuddhistgodJdng addressed a browd 
estimated at more than 20,000 In a stadium in the port 
city of Kaohsfung. It was the first of three major “en- 
lightenment meetings” at the heart of his busy sched- 
ule in Taiwan, which he and his hosts have insisted is 
strictly religious. Buddhists swarmed for a glimpse of 


him and^uppcrtera waved TfheTs sricw-tionTteg to 
greet him. ' • • ' \ f-. '.'.v- r- 

" ' intense media scrutiny and crowds ^ protesters^ 
both for and against hisvisiL havsledto tigfttsfocUr^i 
■ rity around foe'Datoi LaraaJ-lis limousine was 
wiched in a 2D i car moto r ca de,, a : trBatm^ 'riaqafly 
reswvedforforejgnrieadsofsaate: 


His visit has stirred a tong-dormant debate-jabout i 
whether Tibet Is partof China -Ja que^ibriwith de^J . 
ramifications for afar hotter debate abort tytetterT^ ', 
wan should reunite :with China or goft atone. 

Taiwan’s exitedRepubficofCtara government, pusfcL 
ed from themaialaridl^tfw triumphant cOTrtmjunisfe' : 
m1949,mairfla£nsth^Taiwanand TlbetJjothamgart-_ 
of China and thatTaiwan should reunite with foeniani^' 
land; though not before Peking lambrades' rouftk .1 
party democracy.. .. y. 

■ • Advocates of Taiwan’s irKtepqndence from Cbira 
sisted tiialtheD^Lamabetr^tedas avfefting hearty 
of state, catouiating that this would bolster Taiwan’s; 
own right to self-d etermi nation -f . AgenrieSfTerfpei J 


Author finds 
destiny in a 
Cornish field 


The ashes of author Derek Tangye 
(right) were scattered in a Cornish 
meadow yesterday, near the cot- 
tage home The Minack Chronicles 
author shared with his late wife, 
Jeannie. a few miles from Land's 
End. 

It was a memorial both to Mr 
Tangye, who died last October, 
aged 34, and to his wife, an author 
in her own right who died 11 
years ago. Her ashes were also 
scattered in Honeysuckle Meadow. 

Mr Tangye's books about life in 
Cornwall, and their cats and don- 
keys. attracted an international 
readership and were translated 
into several languages. 

Mr Tangye's sister-in-law, Mrs 
Moira Tangye, said the couple's 
home, which attracted hundreds 
of visitors when they were alive, 
had become “a bit of shrine" for 
fans since they died. 

It was expected that their rented 
cottage would be re-let by the es- 
tate which owned it But the 20 
acres stretching down to the sea, 
bought by Mr Tangye and called 
Oliverland after one of their cats, 
would be cared for by the Minack 
Chronicles Trust he set up. 



Two donkeys left at Dorminack 
after Mr Tangye's death, Meriin 
and Susie, are still living close to 
the sea. at the Sid mouth Donkey 
Sanctuary In Devon. Many fans 
call at the sanctuary to see them. 

An auction in Penzance next 
month of the couple's literary and 
photographic collection, as well as 
items of furniture, is likely to at- 
tract huge interest from fans. 

“Derek had the tremendous gift 
for getting home to people, and he 
left extreme emotion in readers,” 
said Mrs Tangye. 

A commemorative anthology, to 
be called A World of Forever, is to 
be published by Michael Joseph. 


Chess prodigy is 
youngest ever 


Chess whizz-tod Etienne Bacrot 
has moved into the history books 
by becoming the youngest-ever 
grandmaster. At the tender age of 
14 years and two months, foe 
French schoolboy gained the cov- 
eted title by winning a tournament 
at Enghierv-ies-Bains, near Paris, at 
the weekend. 

Etienne beat the record set by a 
previous chess prodigy, Peter Leko 
of Hungary, who became a grand- 
master hi 1994. at 14-and-a-balf. His 
chess career began at foe age of 
four, when he was taught how to 
play by his unde. By foe time he 
was five, he had joined a club, and 
two years ago he won the under-12 
world championship in Brazil, beat- 
ings succession of leading adutt 
players to become the world 1 s 
youngest international chess-master. 

Etienne's latest victory came af- 
ter a last-round win over the Cana- 
dian grandmaster Kevin SpraggetL 
His extreme youth contrasted with 
his fellow tournament winner, Vik- 
tor Korchnoi, who is 65. 

He trains solidly for up to two 
weeks a month, attending school 
in Amiens foe rest of foe time. 

Even at school, where he is con- 
sidered a brilliant pupil, he practis- 
es for two hours a day. 

Joanna Snicker 


A double act with film world’s hottest secrets 
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Better diet means Britons 
will reach new heights 

Britons will grow., least 

tota to better jgjj of ^ 
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less than he does today. Professor wge! ~ ~ per 

control over bar environment, boc£ size has nrcrasedwer 51 pt 
cent and life expectancy has nsen by around 1Q0 per cent. 


HEALTH 


Bar workers risk fatal disease 

Bar staff are racing unacceptable risks to then- 
exposed to brokenglasses, according lo a study published 
The researchers; writing in 

action is ingently needed to protect them hem the threat of cross- 

ifl AnfovestigatkHi or 91 bar w brfcare in Soofo < ^ 
that 74 per cent reported cut imm**, of whom 1R per cent ww* 
injured on more than 10 occasions. Between 10 and 15 percentof 
foe injuries required hospital treatment, and that although only 30 
per cent of staff wore gloves, 

. which showed no evidence of 
offering protection against 
-injury: 

The research team from- the 
-University of "Wales College! of . 

Medicine, Caniiff. said that r 
; most injuries were inflicted to 1 
hands through collecting, and 
washing glasses, and in 
occasional fights, .J 

Just over half of those 
questioned . had had contact 
with body fluids such as blood, 
vomit; urme and faeces, 
increasing the risk of catching 
the potentially fatal Hver . . 
condition. Hepatitis B. 



EDUCATION 


Books shortage hinders schools 


Many schools are failing to meet the needs of the National 
Curriculum because of a shortage of suitable books, with parents 
unaware of the problem, it is claimed today. A study by the School 
Book Alliance has found that nearty one third of pupils share 
books with classmates and another third are forced to use damaged 
or outdated editions. 


With half of parents in the survey ignorant of the problem, must 
were shocked to learn how little schi 


ools spent on books - ah 
average of £1923 per child. But only a quarter considered books to 
be the most important' aspect of learning. With education being a 
hot political subject in the run-up to the election, two-thirds of the 


parents said they would be more - likely to vote for a party which 

edt 


promised to devote extra money to education. 

Professor Eric Bolton, a former senior chief inspector of schools, 
bftunes computers for the empty libraries and decrepit books. 
“There are veiy good arguments for incireeang the uumber of 
;compaters in schools," he saia “But those arguments should not , 
obscure 1 the fact ttiat books' are'absoftrtelyessentiai fortearniflg to 
read and for the development of a child's education.” 

Starved of Books, free. School Book Alliance, 22 EndeB Street, 
Covent Garden, London WC2H 9 AD. Joanna Snicker 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Crime is top priority for councils 


Tackling crime is the most important service that councils can 
deliver, a survey of attitudes has found. Three-quarters of people 
questioned placed crime and law and order issues at the top of 
their list ofpriorities. ■ 

Fire services were also regarded as very important but, 
surprisingly, rubbish collection and street cleaning were -placed 
above schools, which were rated the same as pavement 
maintenance. 

The MORI poll, carried out on behalf of the Local Government 
Association, atao disclosed that six out of 10 people would like 
their authorities to have more freedom to fix Council Ths at the 
level needed to provide good services. Twice as many people were 
satisfied with their local council as with Parliament, the figures 


Street lighting was a priority for 49 per cent^ of foe sample, while 
parks, open spaces and trees were important for haif of those 
questioned. 


SOCIETY 


Popularity of spirits drains away 

Sales of mineral water - -- 

according to a survey j 


Sales of mineral water are sparkling, but spirits are. drooping, 

published today. As many as 63 per cent of 


hotels and restaurants reported increases in mmeraTwafer 
But the ove 


purchases last year. But the overall picture for-sprits-revealcd a 
steady, slow decline , said the Hotel and Restaurant magazine 
1997 Drinks Market Repent. . . ^ 


ot^r^torns from hotels and restaurants, the survey. 

1 « , r, bottled 


conducted by NOR revealed that after mineral water, uumeu 
beer was the biggest growth area in 19%. South African wine 
was thought likely to show the biggest .iricrea&is m sales among 
wines this year, although demand forwinesTrom other “New 
World ” pro ducers - such as Australia, Chile and New Zealand 
is also tipped to grow steadily, at the. expense' -of European 
vmeyards. • ; - 


-1 


Could The English Patient, foe hot favourite at foe 
Academy Awards, be pipped at foe post for Best Pic- 
ture? Could Brenda Blethyn’s dowdy, dotty mum in 
Secrets and Lies, foe antithesis of the Hollywood 
glamour puss, really drive 'em wild on Oscar night? 

Just two people know foe secrets of tonight’s Os- 
car results: accountants Frank Johnson and Greg 
Garrison, the little grey men from Price Waterhouse. 
For nearly 70 years, foe firm has collected and count- 
ed the votes - 5.227 of them this year - that make 
movie history. Mr Johnson, a 20-year veteran, and Mr 
Garrison will be picked up from their Century City of* 
frees today, carrying a set of envelopes in plain zip- 
pered briefcases. A team of eight tallied foe results 


on Friday; the secret is theirs for 72 hours. “We do It 
all in one large room, but we use all parts of foe room 
so that no one can see what anybody else is doing," 
Mr Johnson said, “Greg and I give out the ballots Si 
small groups to foe counters, so only Greg and 1 sum- 
marise foe tallies and know for sure who has won." 

The Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences 
pays Price Waterhouse about $30,000 a year for the 
work - a snip compared to campaigns waged for the 
films by their producers and distributors, who can 
spend up to $4m trying to snag an Oscar. Academy 
members are routinely courted with private screenings, 
presentation videotapes, scripts, books, phone calls, 
and even home visits. Tim Comweff, Los Ar^efes 




NEWSPAPERS 
SUPPORTRECm^ 

Becycted paper made up 41.2% of 
the raw material Ibr UK newspapers 
in the first half <jf 1996 1 



3. BREAKING NEW SOUND 



FROM NOW UNTIL THE END OF THE CENTURY RADIO 3 HIGHLIGHTS THE COMPOSERS WHO REFLECT THE VITALITY ANn 
RANGE OF 20TH CENTURY MUSIC. SOUNDING THE CENTURY 1 CONTINUES WITH OUVER KNUSSEN CONDUCTING^ 
PETER MAXWELL DAVIES' OPERA TAVERNER. WEDNESDAY APRIL 2ND AT 730PM ON R^IO^ ' 
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Roitfi ride: Brian Sorter's firm ts findfogihegoing tough 


Randeep Ramesh 

Trtnsport.Cbrnespbhdent 


Brian Souter, executive chair- 
man of Stagecoach, the bos 
and railgiantisfondofajoke. 
But his customers, who have 
faced random tanctiflatiansnxri 
reduced services, are unlikely Jo 
find his latest offering funny. 

The transport tycoon’s vrit 
was revealed yesterday to view- 
ers of 7 Days, aMeridiancur- 
jrat afbure- progriunme/In ii, ; 
Stagecoach’s founder and dri- 
ving force was quotedas saying 
be was appalled by the iramber 
of complaints ins new business,. 
So mbfo est Trains, receives. - 

“SWT geis4tyfo0 conrolaiD ts 
a year. A. high .proportion of 
those arepeoplewho obvious- 


a trifle silly, today they loot stu- 
pid. The train company's prob- 
lems started " this year. 
Stagecoach, which took over 
. the line in February last year, 
,had produced steady, if un- 
spectacular, improvements un- 
til January. 

-Stagecoach and Mr Souter 
are known for aggressive busi- 
ness tacticswhicb have seen the 
company undercut competitors 
in the bus industry and take over 
uo fewer than 30 rival firms. 

? -••• Mr Souter rarely recognises 
the picture sb frequently paint- 
edl A member of the evangel- 
ical Church of Nazarene who 
neither smokes nor drinks and 
often opens his rambling man- 
sion and estate, Ochtertyre, in 
Hollands, to disadvantaged 
local c&fldren/ Mr Souter is 


Doubts over 
inquiry service 


Haims that the national rail in- 
quiries service is to be broken 
up and scrapped were denied 
yesterday by Senior railway 
sources. ' 

The Sunday Times earned the 
story on its front page yesterday 
claim ing that the system could 
not cope with the large nnmber 
of calls. “It isntbbijdi,” said the 
director of a large train com- 
pany and member erf ATOG, the- 
industry body which runs the; 
telephone service. . 

Sir George Young, the Sec- 
retary erf State for Tran^jorttfis- 
agreed with "the report. “Ws 
have just introduced a new na- 
tional bomber to make iteaar 
er for people to find out train, 
.times around the country. /. 

“rjiidertbepld system, ore 
m three calls’ weren’t even 
answered.* ’ - 


_ ft ox • attending bankers., 
meetings hi a red jacket. iQck- 
ers boots, a collariess shirt with 
only a. Tesco bag for his .be- 
lot^mgS, Mr Sonter’s exterior 
belies His shkrp mind. His rapi- 
, er-hke vrit is his most disarm- 


mg weapon. “People sav tome: 


ly have nothing better to rio 
when they get into xhe office in 
the morning than sit down and 
write to the company, " be- 
moaned Mr Souter in an inter- 
view with Railway Magazine.; 
last year. “1 feel like phoning 
their bosses and sayin g ‘p kl you ; 
imnw this guy spends two hours 
a week writing to the train 
compamtfOri one of our bus 
services hi Gtasj*ow, we only had 
one ampfamtmthree years-" 

“We do 1 have other ways of 
measuring 'Satisfaction levels 
there, howeyeri—Iike the num- 
ber of broker! ^windows and 
crew assaults.^:. 

Back in September lest year 
‘ the remarks may 1«we Seemed 


Yours is adassic tale of rags to 
riches, Brian ... how come 
you're still wearing the rags?" 
fa a favourite Souterism. 

; SWT cut 70 drivers from its 
workforce. 1 While this left the 
company with 13 more drivers 
-than Brash. RaiTs minimum re- 
quirement, many bad to learn 
new routes: Reed with a short : 
age ofexperienced staff, SWT 
started randomly cancelling 
trains, In Eebtuaiy, it was forced 
to .implement an emergency 
timetable, wiping 39 tramsfrom 
fts daily schednlfc SWT now 
looks tikriy to -get a £Xm gov- 
ernment fine for poor perfor- 
mance. Stagecoach may even, 
lose the right ra run SWT if ser- 
vices donot improve. 

The company is dearly lapfcd. 
In a letter released yesterday to 
local MBs, Briab Cox, chairman 
■ of SWX said the company tad 
onfy ane aim, “to nnpfdye the 
service to the passenger**. 

-The , Government has also 
been targeted, Last September, 
Mr Soiuter sang a ditty to the 
■tune of .“Ifeddy Bears’ Picnic” 
which taunted government 
"miafatet^who had; privately 
complained about hfa £90Qm 
takeover ofPorterbrook, which 
owns a third of the nation’s train 
Beet Wtirpasse^ersb^ar® fix 
blood arid Stageccratch’s shares 
down. IS per cent da January’s 
Ice, the joke this time, may 
on. him. 



Sobered up: Modem students are more interested in planning their careers and surfing the Internet than indulging in heavy drinking sessions Photograph: Tony Buckingham 


Students abandon sex and drugs 


for mobile phones and laptops 


Lucy Ward 

Education Correspondent 


Whisper it in the campuses, but 
one of the nation's favourite 
cliches is about to be over- 
turned. Britain's students have 
grown up. 

A new survey of the lifestyles 
and spending habits of today’s 
undergraduates uncovers a dis- 
Uubmg pkaure.of sensible, high- 
ly organised . young people 
mobile 


equipped with mobile phones 
and personal computers. Spurn- 
ing the grand tradition of stu- 
dent debt, a significant number 
have no overdraft at all, while 
their drinking and dreg-taking 
is- they claim - as moderate as 
their expected starting salaries 
are ambitious. 

The Graduate Consumers 
study, published today by High 
Fliers Research, lays to rest the 
Young Ones image of direc- 
tionless layabouts living in 
squalor, rising after midday 
and subsisting on pot noodles^ 

the^ational Union of Stu- 
dents' conference in Blackpool, 
the fin dings also suggest youth- 
ful idealism may noTonger dri- 
ve the generation raised in the 
Thatcher years. Half plan to be 
earning £15,000 or more after 
tearing university this summer, 
and many plan to celebrate 


graduation with a foreign hol- 
iday and a new car. 

The “Gass of *97," the sur- 
vey concludes, are “ambitious, 
materialistic individuals who 
are enthusiastic users of the lat- 
est technology, expect to trav- 
el widely and are strongly 
influenced by the media." 

Researchers interviewing al- 
most 5,000 final-year students 
in 20 of England’s top ranking 
“old” universities found one in 
10 owned a mobile phone, one 


in three a personal computer 
' ‘ ad tl 


and almost two-thirds had their 
own hi-fi. 

Eschewing the outmoded im- 
age of the bicycling student, lov- 
ingly-preserved by extras in 
inspector Morse, one in five fi- 
nalists owned a car, while an- 


home with the Internet. Thrce- 

3 turners had used it during 
leir time at university, and ap- 
yntly 


other quarter planned to buy 
rtthin a year. 


preaching half had diligently 
logged on for academic re- 
search purposes. The most pop- 
ular activity, however, was 
sending and’receiving e-mail - 


one wit 
As the first generation of 
young people brought up with 
a computer in the classroom, 
students were comfortably at 


presumably for contacting im- 
poverished fric 


I friends unable to af- 
ford a mobile phone. 

For relaxation, three-quarters 
of students turned daily to tele- 
vision, though broadsheet news- 


papers were also widely read. 
But in the bar. moderation pre- 
vailed among those with finals 
exams looming with the average 
consumption being less than 
nine pints of lager - still stu- 
dents’ favourite tipple - per 
week. A quarter admitted to 
taking soft or hard drugs, 
though an equal number re- 
fused to comment. 

After their three-year stint liv- 
ing on a grant frozen seven years 
ago and topped up with loam. 


i 



Nicole Veash 


In. the Seventies, Essex Uni- 
versity was a hotbed of polit- 
ical radicalism. Students had 
mass sit-ins, mounted noisy 
protests and locked themselves 
in the Vice-Chancellor's office 
to complain aboiff campus rent 

rises. . 

- Some 25 years on, its un- 
dergraduates are generally po- 
litically apathetic and more 
interested in clothes than gram 
cuts, according to 22-year-ol d 
Nicola Mends, vice president of 
communications for the uni- 
versity’s Students' Union. 
“Today’s students tike-smart 


shirts and the Spice Girls. They 
concentrate on getting good de- 
grees and a well-paid Job, 
rather than campaigning, ’"she 
said. 

“The problem is, if you de- 
vote time to politira your degree 
suffers. Students are not pre- 
pared to do that because there 
are so many graduates on the 
job market now. I think we are 
a lot more mainstream now. 1 
think we only have 15 Social- 
ist "Worker members in the 
entire university." 

More than half the universi- 
ty’s 6,000 students have 
personal computers, and ap- 
proximately 75 per cent have a 


personal Internet connection. 

Ms Mends said: “New tech- 
nology is a big part of student 
life now. Some departments 
even put their lecture cotes on 
the web. and because all our es- 
says have to be typed, com- 
puters are a necessity." 

Neil RodeL 22, an informa- 
tion business system technolo- 
gy student, said: k A lot of 
students use mobile phones 
for incoming calls because 
rooms in halls of residence 
don't have phone sockets. 

“We would all like a decent 
job with a decent salary, but if 
the prospects are good, i would 
settle for less than £16,000 a 


year. I'm not that interested in 
material things any more, but 
1 still like money. I guess it’s be- 
cause we are Thatcher's 
children." 

Jim Jepp, 26, one of Essex's 
solitary Socialist Workers, said: 
“Some students are very 
wealthy, others are very poor. 
1 think students are more in- 
terested in material things be- 
cause they have less money to 
spend on them. 

“In the 70s, student grants 
were in line with the cost of liv- 
ing, so perhaps material goods 
were of less consequence be- 
cause they were easier to come 
by." 


students expected to leave uni- 
versity with an average debt of U: 
£2.360. More than one in 10 
faced debts of £5.000 or more, 
but a fifth said they would owe 
nothing at all. 

NUS president Douglas 
Trainer, gearing up for a con- 
ference with student hardship 
high on the agenda, would have 
no truck with the portrayal of 
undergraduates as a class of 
high-spending Yuppie throw- 
hacks splashing out on hi-tech ' 
gadgets. He said: "Statistics ,r> 
From the high street banks, 
from the Student Loans Cora- ' 
pany and from the Govern- ^ 


ment's own income and ex- 


?e 


penditure survey show that stu- 
dents are really struggling. One ^ 
in three works pan-lime and is a 
forced to miss lectures and one 
in four considers dropping out Jcj 
because of hardship." 

Vice-president for timber 
education Danny Douglas said 
the survey took no account of 
the growing proportion of ma- 
ture' and part-time students, 
often taking higher education 
courses in local colleges. Mobile 
phones, he acknowledged, were 
increasingly widely used, but^ 
mainly because impoverished ]e 
students often had no stable ae- s _ 
coromodation and could not be 
contacted any other way. ^ 
Leading article, page 16 r 
1 .' 


B-list celebrities to vote with their feet 


Nicole Veash 


A growing band of celebrities - 
largely from the invitation “B" 
list - fa fighting for John Major 
with the pledge that they will 
leave Britain if Tony Blair takes 
up readence in Downing Street. 

The millionaire former world 
champion boxer and pan- 
tomime regular, Frank Bruno, 
heads the round-up of migrat- 
ing celebrities. 


Bruno, who once described 
the taxman as his toughest 
opponent, said: “When f see ray 
accountant, sometimes it hurts 
and you cry. 

“But if Labour came in, I 
would do more than cry. A lot 
of people like myself are going 
to emigrate. I've got three 
young kids and what's best for 
them is for me to vote John 
Major.” 

. The magician Paul Daniels, 


58. has also said he may leave 
the country if Mr Blair gets into 
power. “I am wealthy enough to 
suffer the temptation of buying 
a house in Barbados and call it 
a day in Britain, take the mon- 
ey and go and play golf ” he said. 

"It win depend on the polit- 
ical situation. I should feel 
guilty because of ray socialist 
roots, but I got that out of my 
system when I worked in local 
government. And I happen to 


think that capitalism creates 
jobs." 

He joins the growing ranks of 
show business personalities 
whose views are likely to be can- 
vassed in the run-up io the elec- 
tion. Earlier this year, the 
millionaire composer Lord 
Lloyd-Webber had to fiercely 
rebut rumours that he would 
leave Britain if Labour wins the 
election. 

Even the snooker ace 


Stephen Hendry fa not immune 
to the fear of Blair. John 
GiJmour. his accountant, said: 
-Stephen is still concerned 
about the tartan tax. 

“There is a possibility that be 
would move south, so he would 
not be taxed rwice. But he 
would hate to leave Scotland be- 
cause he loves it here. He fa go- 
ing to have to wail and see until 
Labour give us more details." 

But boxer Chris Eubank. 


who ai the last election said he 
would emigrate if Neil Kinnock 
moved into No.10. has changed 
his mind. The former champi- 
on said: “Five years ago 1 wo* 
not as experienced as I air 
now. I love the UK and 1 want 
to stay here." 

Mr Blair cun rest easy safe in 
the knowledge that at least one 
B-list celebrity has convened it 
New Labour and will be stayini 
in Britain. 



“For only £13 a day 1 we 

could rent a horseless carriage’' 


©beck out these extraurdintin 
prepaid weekly r.ucs. 

(ghat's more, all prices are 
hacked hy the Hertz Price 
Promise Guarantee. 1 so if you 
can find a cheaper price for an 
equivalent rental from .mother 
ear rental company, we won't 
just match it. well heat it by £1. 
(Slimply enll >nur local travel 
afient. or Hertz. 24 hours a day on: 


I’BItTK TER WEEK' 

FLORIDA 

£90 

CALIFORNL\ 

£116 

BOSTON 

£140 

SPAIN f MALAGA I 

£105 

PORTUGAL 

£118 

FRANCE 

£162 

PLUS GREAT DEALS ON UK RENTALS 





riurtuom. ^jCTr,iyahv-<nmcnofai«BhCT- )W«7 fi'f h«4uJ. I'nliraW.-J MlluuV- 1 -mt.M. 0990 90 60 90 
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Billy boys: A woman photographing members of an Orange lodge as they prepare to march through the streets of central London yesterday 


David McKittrick 

Ireland Correspondent 

A series of private mediation at- 
tempts are under way in at- 
tempts to ensure that Northern 
Ireland's Protestant marching 
season, which starts next week, 
does not see a repeat of last 
year's disastrous Drumcree 
"stand-off. 

Politicians, community lead- 
ers. clerics and others are work- 
ing behind the scenes to try to 
avoid disagreements over 
marching routes degenerating 
into street clashes and 
disturbances. 

Already there have been en- 
couraging signs of a desire in 
many quarters to reach ac- 
commodation on contentious 
routes. The vast majority of the 


As marching season starts, Loyalists and Catholics seek way out of crisis 


3.WMi-plus parades pass off 
without incident, but in a few 
dozen cases the potential exists 
for serious disagreements and 
potential confrontations. 

Last year's widespread dis- 
turbances had a seriously desta- 
bilising effect on many aspects 
of society, worsening already 
deep divisions, causing com- 
munity relations to plummet, 
and sharply undermining pub- 
lic confidence in the Royal 
Ulster Consiabulaiy. 

They also cost lens of millions 
of pounds, leading to cuts in 
housing, education and other ar- 
eas as money has been diverted 
to pay for the extensive damage 
and the huge security bill. 


The first major march of the 
season, which Ls due to take 
place next Monday on Ormeau 
Road in south Belfast, now 
looks likely to pass off peace- 
fully. The Apprentice Boys of 
Derry organisation, which has 
in the past insisted on march- 
ing through a Catholic stretch 
of the road, announced last 
week that it would march to the 
stan of the disputed route but 
thereafter proceed by coach. 

This has been hailed as a con- 
ciliatory move. In another en- 
couraging development. 
Orangemen and Catholic resi- 
dents in the Co Tvrune village 
of Dromore have come to a 
measure of agreement on a 


parade to be held there on 12 
July, when thousands of Or- 
angemen all over Ireland and 
beyond celebrate the victory of 
King William of Orange at the 
Battle of the Boyne. 

At the same time, however, 
precautions are being taken in 
anticipation of possible trouble. 
The RUC is acquiring flame- 
proof overalls for protection 
against petrol-bombers in case 
of outbreaks of severe rioting. 

A police spokesman said: 
"We are dearly hoping we will 
not see a repeat of last year’s 
trouble, but we have to be 
prepared." 

Manv civilians, meanwhile, 
are laying plans to leave the 


Province during the marching 
season’s climax in July, when the 
pivotal Drumcree march takes 
place. Travel agents report a 
larger than normal increase in 
holiday bookings for this 
period. 

One Belfast shopkeeper said: 
“A lot of my customers say to 
me they hope there'll be no 
trouble, but if there is they’ll not 
be here to see it. A lot of them 
are going down south. I’ve nev- 
er dosed my shop over the hol- 
iday period before, but this 
year fra seriously thinking 
about it - I’ll see how things go 
nearer the time." 

The evidence is that most 
people want to avert another 


summer of serious confronta- 
tion, but there . are so many 
marches that if one or more 
leads to trouble the atmos- 
phere can quickly turn sour. 

Many observers are, howev- 
er, drawing comfort from the 
fact that Porta down loyalist 
Billy Wright, regarded as one of 
the prime movers in last year’s 
disturbances, has been removed 
from the scene. Last month he 
was jafled for eight years on 
intimidation charges. 

In many cases, key decisions 
are taken’not by the leaders of 
the three main Protestant 
marching organisations, but by 
small numbers of locals, hi the 
past many such mdmduals havti 


Photograph: Edward Sykes 


tended to become engrossed in 
their local perspectives, some- 
- times to the exclusion of wider 
considerations. 

There have also been com- 
plaints that the British Gov- 
ernment has not done more to 
establish dear lines of decision- 
making on marching bans and 
re-routing. It has yet to accept 
or reject the main findings of a 
major report on parades which 
waspubbshed earlier this year. 

The . next . government, 
whether. Labour or Conserva- 
tive, will face pressure for ear- 
ly -decisions. on marching 
procedures. The election cam- 
paign itself could also pose dif- 
ficmties, particularly if the 

locISf ' fa- a struggle for .the 
hardline Protestant vote. V 


Tartan 



paysoff 

for Scots 


Anthony Bevins 

Political Editor 

The tartan dividend the dif- 
ference between Whitehall 
spending in England and Scot- 
land has risen by two-tiurds 
over five years- 

The Treasury's latest statis- 
tical analyses, published as Par- 
liament broke up on Thursday, 
.show that identifiable govern- 
ment spending in 1995-90 was 
£3,743 per head in England, 
compared with £4,614 in Scot- 
land. Spending per bead I in 
Northern Ireland was L5J39, 
and for Wales it was *4,352. 

In the wake of last month s 
tow over devolution, Michael 
Forsvtb. Secretary of Stale for 
Scotland, suggested that if the 
people of Scotland voted for a 
tax-raising parliament under a 
new Labour government, a fu- 
ture Tbry government would re^ 
view the question of Scottish 
funding, "with vay dramatic and 
adverse consequences". 

Mr Forsyth warned: "At the 
moment. Scotland is about 30 per 
cent better funded per head 
than Engl and.” ft was suggested 
that Scotland could face a £6 bn 
penalty. In fact, that exaggerates 
the true position, as shown by the 
latest Treasury analysis “of gen- 
eral gov ernment expenditure bv 
country arid region’’. 

The differential between 
England and Scotland was £871 
per person for 1995-96. a dif- 
ference of 233 per cent, com- 
pared with £524 per head in 
1991-92, a difference of 1 7.6 per 
cent. That means there has 
been an increase of two-thirds 
in the differential between the 
two countries since 1991, but the 
difference is less than the 30 per 
cent mentioned by Mr Forsyth. 

The biggest spending gaps 
were for housing, with per capi- 
ta spending £142 for Scotland, 
compared with England’s ££&. 
But within the English regions, 
the difference was even more 
marked, with East Anglia, the 
South-west and West Midlands 
all recording per capita spend- 
ing of less than £30 on housing. 

The biggest differential of all 
went to Northern Ireland’s bud- 
get for trade, industry, energy 
and employment budget, which 
was three times larger than the 
UK average: £293 per head 
compared with £91. 
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SPEAK FREELY. 

VODAFONE'S NEW 
DIGITAL TARIFF. 


PERSONAL WORLD 15. 

A new and even better value service 
from the UK's most popular 
digital network. 
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Number’s up for Captain Cook’s village 
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Nigel Burnham 


A storm of protest has erupted 
in a celebrated North 'Yorkshire 
fishing village over a plan to 
number houses and cottages 
which currently have historic 
names, so that postmen can find 
their way around more «asfy. 

Royal Mail argues that tbe- 
fnove is necessary because, al- 
though it accepts that the reg- 
ular postmen, “could do ms 
rounds blindfolded’', Staithes, 
near Whitby, is “a ni ghtm are*’ 
for relief postmen who often get 
lost in the maze of tightly 
packed cottages which spill 
down the steep cliffside to the 
seafront, unsure whether to 
climb Slippery Hill or negotiate 
Dog Loop (an alley so narrow 
most people have to turn side- 
ways to pass through (in search 
of Venus Cottage or True 
Love). 

Rcyal Mail's regional head- 
quarters in Leeds has suggest- 
ed to Scarborough cocmcuthat 
the numbering of homes in 
seven streets in Staithes - a con- 
servation area within the North 
York Moors National Park - 


would make life considerably 
easier fpr postmen and at the 
same tune facilitate .the Com- 
. puterised sorting of mail. 

But residents of the village - 
: made famous by Captain James 
Cook who in his teenage years 
worked in a local grocery shop 
before moving to Whitby to 
. study maritime navigation 
^ have greeted the proposal with 
derision. 

.. Angela Ellis. cleTfc to the 
parish council, said: “We’ve 
had a meeting and we think the 
idea's daft. Royal MaO say it 
would make the computer sort- 
ing of mail easier tut we t hink 
it would only clause confusion 
and a lot of upheaval. 

“People would have to 
-change their insurance, build- 
ing society and banking de- 
tails, and a lot of the romance 
of the village would be lost,” 

Jean Ecdestoae, the village 
. sub-postmistress and a legal 
historian, was similarly hostile. 
“Everyone is against it,* she 
said. “The names of the hous- 
es and cottages of Staithes are 
part of our history in that they 
were named after fishing boats 


ffirr— — ■nwnrniinwiMWiiim— rwww iwnwinn wiMnr ™ ™ ■ 

Number's up: Andrew Griffin, one of the residents who is leading the fight against plans to do away with house names and Introduce numbers to historic 
dwellings like Captain Cook's cottage (top left) Photographs Richard Rayner and lan Duncan/North News Inset right Captain Cook, Staithes’ most famous son 


- cobles and yawls - which 
sailed from here. My cottage is 
called Star of Hope, for in- 
stance. But there's also Rose of 
England. Confidence Cottage, 
Blue jacket House and True 
Love. How they can suggest sib- 


stitu ting these names with num- 
bers just so their computers will 
operate more efficiently is be- 
yond me. 

“Anyway,” she added. “The 
relief postman only has to ask 
if he gets lost The fishermen are 


up at four in the morning so 
there’s plenty of people lo ask." 

“The proposal is silly," 
weighed in David Freeman, 
landlord of the Cod and Lob- 
ster pub. “Everybody who lives 
here and a lot of people who 


don't know the cottages by 
their quaint, romantic names. 
There would be chaos if all of 
a sudden they had numbers in- 
stead - and I know for a fact 
there *d be dissenters who'd 
refuse to use them." 


A Royal Mail spokeswoman 
responded: “We've made this 
proposal to Scarborough coun- 
cil simply to make the delivery 
of local mail more efficient. 

“Thercs no problem when 
the regular postman is on but 




Nicholas Schoon 

Environment Correspondent 


Snrvfvak A crayfish at a colony near Winchester in the care 
rf the conservation officer Tun Sykes Photo©aph: Nicola Kurtz 
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TACKLE IT WITH WALLGUARD 


- A SYSTEM IN PRACTICE FOR OVER 60 YEARS 


I The Wall guard ceramic tube system of damp 
; proofing bus been in use in' ancient and famous 
buildings for many years. A prime example is- 
West mins ter Abbey in which 't$je system was 
first fitted in 1932 — dnd^was recently 
added to by. Wallguard. 


No internal plaster disturbed 

Suitable for any type of wall finish 


Vferrt pkue available in white or 
brown to match wall 


Ceramic tubes tailor made m fir any 
thickness of wall . 



You can hawrthe WaSgnard system installed in your home 
to combat rising damp orreplace a conventional damp proof 
coarse that has faded. 

Since Wallguard isnonuafly fitted fawn the outside, internal wall 
surfaces an( * decoraaoas need -not be disturbed — unless they are 
already baidBy affeaed. Brick, Stone, Granite etc. 
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Humanity is helping the native 
English crayfish make its last 
stand on one of the country's 
finest chalk streams - having 
caused the crustacean to be al- 
most wiped out in the first 
place. 

Five years ago the crayfish, 
which resembles an elegant 
miniature lobster, was wide- 
spread along the length of the 
Hampshire Itcben, a near pris- 
tine river which flows through 
Winchester. Now it survives in 
only one location in the head- 
waters of a tributary, the Cheri- 
ton stream. The disaster has 
been caused by a lethal fungal 
disease, introduced with the 
American signal crayfish. 

It’s the same story for 
streams and rivers across south- 
ern England, from Cornwall to 
Kent The American arriviste , 
which is immune to the disease, 
is marching northwards. 

If the fungal plague does 
not kill the native species, then 
the new arrival appears to do 
the job itself. Being bigger, 
more aggressive and mobile it 
can out-compete the English- 
man and is also known to eat iL 

The American was brought 
here in the 1970s to be reared 
in tanks and ponds for human 
consumption. It soon escaped 
into the wild aloog with three 
other non-native crayfish 
species which pose a lesser 
threat to the local variety. 

There are thought to be only 
about 2,000 native, or white 
dawed, crayfish in the surviving 
colony in the stream at Alres- 
ford, near Winchester. Thirty 
have been captured, including 
females carrying fertilised eggs, 
and are being raised at nearby 
Spaisholt College. 

The hope is that they will 
breed ana proride a captive 
population which can be re- 
leased back into the lichen 
some time in future if the 
colony is wiped oul The native 
crayfish is protected by law. 
while releasing the invaders 
into the wild is now a crime. 

The government's Environ- 
ment Agency is also hoping lo 
boost the colony's numbers by 
improving the underwater habi- 
tat for the crayfish. Ten tonnes 
of large, knobbly flimstones 
are being placed along a 100 
yard-stretch of stream bed. 
These provide the nooks and 
crannies the crayfish need to 
shelter ini 

Tun Sykes, the agency's con- 
servation officer in Hampshire, 
said: “The crayfish plague 


worked its way upstream at an 
Two summers 


amazing speed. 


left and now we’re down to one. 1 

He found a female nestling 
in a hole m a stone. Folded into 
her curled up. tail was a cluster 
ofbaltbearmg sized eggs, which 
she protects an through the win- 
ter and spring. She emerged af- 
ter a moment, signalling her 
displeasure by giving him a 
sharp nip on the hand. The 
ageniy is wcririqgwith local con- 
servation groups in Yorkshire, 

surveying streams and rivers for 
the native and the aliens. 
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relief staff have found it diffi- 
cult to find houses in the maze 
of harboursidc yards and alley- 
ways. 

“The truth is. there aren't 
many places in the coundiy 
where houses only have names 
and Scarborough council has 
done something similar else- 
where to modernise tilings a bit. 
We just warn to improve effi- 
ciency, avoid delays and provide 
a better service." 

Michael Clemenis, director 
of technical services at Scar- 
borough council, said: “I can 
see Royal Mail's point. The 
computerised sorting of mail is 
a system which obviously lends 
itself to numbers but I don't per- 
sonally think it would work in 
Staithes. 

"The layout of the village Ls 
such that ii would be difficult lo 
compile a logical numbering se- 
quence and over the passage of 
lime the numbers might well re- 
place the names for good, and 
an important part of die village's 
history would be lost." 
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news 


Yard chief who believes drugs can be stopped 

■. < in fl 1 


Ian Burrell 

The British police’s foremost ex- 
pert on ibe international drugs 
trade said yesterday that traf- 
ficking could be stopped “vir- 
tually altogether" but the public 

chose instead to accept “toler- 
able" levels of drug abuse. 

Tony White, former head of 
the drugs branch of the National 
Criminal Intelligence Service. 

will today take up his new post 

with the United Nations, based 
in Vienna, where he will be re- 
sponsible for reducing in- 
ternational drugs supply. 

In an interview with The In- 


Terrorist-style ring of steel advocated to eradicate the problem of customs evasion 


dependent, he said that British so* 
ciety had chosen a balance be- 
tween the level of drugs- related 
problems and the degree of in- 
fringement of personal freedom 
it was prepared to accept from 
police and Customs officers. 

Given enough resources, an 
island like Britain could stop the 
inflow of drugs by creating an 
ami-ierrorist-style ring of steeL 
he said. Instead, people chose 
to support free- trade zones and 

to pass through Customs con- 
trols with minimal checks. 


"It is the public who will de- 
termine what level of menace 
from drugs they are prepared to 
tolerate and what they are pre- 
pared to contribute or surren- 
der in order to prevent the 
situation exceeding that level of 
toleration." he said. 

Last week, senior police of- 
ficers warned that Britain was 
in the midst of a heroin prob- 
lem worse than it had ever ex- 
perienced. They said the drug 

was forcing girls as young as 12 
into prostitution and spawning 


a crime wave. Superintendent 
White estimated that drugs 
problems in Britain had al- 
ready led to a “gentle backlash'’ 
in the form of workplace drug- 
testing and proposed drug tests 
on drivers. 

He said such measures would 
have to be carefully imple- 
mented and “aimed as'mucb to- 
wards helping individuals as 
punishing or stigmatising 
them". He added: “In recent 
years demand for licit drugs has 
risen in a similar wav to demand 


for illicit ones and the increas- 
ing pressures and anxieties of 
workplaces may well have con- 
tributed to this." . 

Mr While, who wryly admits 
be has personally never smoked 
so much as a cigarette, has 
journeyed from the coca valleys 
of Colombia ro the opium fields 
of the Golden T riangl e to build 
up his encyclopaedic knowl- 
edge of international trafficking. 

He is concerned that the re- 
cent pre- occupation with the 
concept of “organised crime" 


could weaken the battle against 
major drugs suppliers. The 
Home - Secretary, Michael 
Howard, is setting up a nation- 
al crime squad to target major 


■ gaged m organised crime 
‘being an organised criminal 


Mr White, 52L said the fash- 

icmabflityoftiKtexm“ctfganised 
crime" had been driven dog- 
ma and political expediency. 
Major criminals could be pros- 
ecuted for drugs trafficking but 
not for Mafia activity. 

“There is still no offence un- 
der UK statute of "being en- 


Tne empuass men auuu** 

offences fOT which we may hope 

to apprehend, charge and con- 
vict those involved." 

Mr White said attempts to 
defeat major drugs traffickers bS 
confiscating their assets had 
not lived up to expectations. 
“The total amount of cash 



naming ate tne oraer envisages 
and is only a tiny percentage of 
the profits calculated to accrue 


from the illicit drags trade in the 

UK," he said. . - 

Mr White said the w’ork J 
financial investigation tyl*"** 
and Customs was usually time 
consuming and costly, and sug- 
gested that the creation of a 
multi-agency national financial 
investigation and mwfiigenci 
service might be more 
Considerable work has been 

done to improve relations be- 
tween police andwsicmsbm 
rivalries remain, said Mr While, 
who is also to step down as a 
member of the Association of 
ChiefPolice Officers sub-com- 
mittee on drugs. 


Reach for the 
sky: British 
climber tries 
for death 
zone record 


Charles Arthur 


Alan Hinkcs expects to spend 
the summer feeling scared, eold 
and tired, relying on his wits and 
strength in keep him alive while 
suffering crushing headaches 
and bone-aching pain. 

The 42-year-old moun- 
taineer is looking forward to it 
eagerly. “I’m not seared." he 
said last week. "I’m keen to get 
on and do what I enjoy." 

Mr Hinkes. who sets off for 
the Himalayas this week, aims 
to be the first person to climb 
six of the world's 14 highest 
peaks in less than eight months 
-and so become the first Briton 
to reach all 14 of the “8,000c rs", 
as the mountains over 8.000 me- 


* To me, success 
is coming back 
alive. No 
mountain is 
worth your life.’ 


ires are known. He is already 
recognised as this country's 
premier high-altitude moun- 
taineer. In the past nine years 
he has climbed the other eight 
S.OUUeis. including Everest and 
K2. the world's two highest 
peaks. But only five people 
have so far climbed all 14. 

To speed up his attempts Mr 
Hinkes, a former teacher from 
North Yorkshire, will be ferried 
by helicopter from mountain to 
mountain once he has com- 
pleted each ascent and descent 
- “taking 10 minutes rather than 
10 days." The operation will cost 
more than £70.000. paid by his 
principal sponsor, the outdoor 
equipment company Berghaus. 

Hjs audacious itinerary will 
repeatedly lake him into the 
"Death Zone", as the region 
above 8.000 metres is known. 
There, the body needs more oxy- 
gen than the atmosphere con- 
tains. Thai slows the brain down 
and makes the body use itself as 
fuel - a feeling, he once wrote, 
like "being crushed in a vice." 

Even so, he will attempt each 
of the peaks alone and without 


supplementary oxygen. He has 
used that only once, on Ever- 
est, where he was filming for 
ITN. In such conditions the 
brain, starved of oxygen, can be 
slow, while muscles tire far 
more quickly than at sea level. 
But the weather and snow con- 
ditions are more treacherous, 
demanding quick and accurate 
decisions. “If you stop above 
8.000 metres then you die, 
because you get more and more 
debilitated,” he said. 

His quest begins in Kath- 
mandu later this week. He will 
make the 10-day trek to the base 
camp of Lhotse mountain 
(8.516m), where he will spend 
about a month acclimatising to 
the thin air before starting his 
solo attempt on the first of the 
six remaining summits. 

If that succeeds he will go to 
Makalu (8.463m I "and 
Kangchenjunga (8.580), before 
travelling west to Nanga Parbat 
{8.125ra ) and then east again to 
Dhaulagiri (8.167m) and An- 
napurna (8.091m). .Although 
he has allowed seven months, 
the schedule could be tight. 
“On the 8,000s. there's only a 
handful of days when both the 
weather and the snow conditions 
are favourable." he said. A 
wrong choice can mean death. 

He has already faced such sit- 
uations. "In 1993. 1 was on K2, 
and only about five hours from 
the summit, at 8,400 metres or 
so. It was perfect weather. But 
I wasn’t happy with the snow 
slope ... 1 had a big sponsor 
backing me and if I had sum- 
mitted and returned they could 
have made me rich, a household 
name. I thought. T could get very 
wealthy'. But I turned back." 

A similar care eye for condi- 
tions meant that he summitted 
K2 - known as the “deadly 
mountain" - in 1995 just days 
before .Alison Hargreaves, the 
British mountaineer who sub- 
sequently died in a storm while 
descending from the summit. 

He has wondered if he might 
succumb to the unreasoning dri- 
ve of “summit fever” if the 
sixth summit seems in reach af- 
ter he has completed the other 
five. “I hope nut. 1 am always 
prepared to back off. To me. 
success is coming hack alive. 
The summit is a bonus. No 
mountain is worth vour life. 



That Alan Hinkes; schedule: 

26 March: fly to Kathmandu - begin 
walk-in to base camp at Lhotse ; 

12 April: earliest likely arrival date at 
Lhotse base camp 

i May: earliest likely attempt on Lhotse 
after acclimatisation 

April-Juns: attempts on Lhotse, 

Makalu, Kangchenjunga Each attempt 
will take between 2 to 4 days ascent, 
about same time for descent from base 
camp of first two mountains will take 
helicopter to next - M0 minutes rather 
than IQ days". 

Late June: travel to base camp, Nanga 
Parbat, to avoid monsoon conditions on 
eastern Himalaya. 

July-August: attempt Nanga Parbat. 
Await end of monsoons and better 
weather further west. 

September return west to 
travel into base camp of 
Dhaulagiri. Attempt 
summit Transit to 
Annapurna. Attempt 
summit. 

October: complete 
Annapurna. If necessary, 
return to eastern Himalaya 
to attempt any of the first 
three that were 
unsuccessful. 
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Body of stowaway boy found in jet undercarriage 


Jojo Moyes 

The body of a young hoy who 
apparently stowed away on a 
jumbo jet was tound in the air- 
craft's nose-wheel bay alter it 
landed yesterday at Galwick air- 
port. Airline ground staff made 
the discovery alter the plane, 
with 356 passengers on hoard, 
arrived from Nairobi in Kenya. 

The hi iv. who is thought to 


have been aged between eight 
and 14 and of African appear- 
ance. had crush injuries appar- 
ently caused by the hydraulic 
mechanism o’r the British 
Airways Boeing 74”. 

His body, clad only in light 
clothing, was taken to Crawley 
hospital for a post-mortem ex- 
amination. Whether he had 
been injured when the plane 
look off from Kenva or when it 


came in to land at Gaiwick. or 
whether he died from hy- 
pothermia in the sub-zero tem- 
peratures as the aircraft made 
its flight was not known. 
Yesterday a search began to find 
out whether the boy was alone. 

Sussex police said they were 
not treating the boy's death as 
suspicious. Chief Inspector 
Mike Alderson said: "We don't 

know what motivated him to 


take this desperate act. but 
whatever his motivation was. it 
is a tragic loss of life." 

Bob Ayling. British Airways" 
chief executive, said: "This is a 
tragic loss of life which we very 
much regret. Security is para- 
mount to British Airways and 
we take this incident very 
seriously." 

In a similar incident a stow- 
awav survived 1U hours in the 


undercarriage of a British Air- 
ways jumbo jet with tempera- 
tures falling as low as minus 40 
degrees Celsius last October. 
Pardccp Saini. 22. was found 
suffering from hypothermia by- 
baggage handlers at Heathrow 
following the flight from Delhi 
to London. His younger broth- 
er, Vijay, froze to death during 
the flight after the pair hid m a 
wheel housing. Mr S aini this 


month appealed against his re- 
jected political asylum applica- 
tion to stay in Britain. 

■ Immigration officials were yes- 
terday interviewing three men, 
thought to be .from Albania, who 
were found hiding in a lorry trail- 
cr at Kettering. Northampton- 
shire. The men were discovered 
when staff at the site went to 
unpack the lorry, which had 
arrived from Calais. 



Teachers 
prepare to 
fight over 
class sizes 


Judith Judd 

Education Editor 


Teachers’ unions, whose . con- 
ferences begin today, wfll send 
out a dear message that they 
will fight a Labour government 
which does not improve school 
funding and cut class sizes. 

A higher proportion of teach- 
ers than ever before say they will 
vote Labour at this election - 
59 per cent compared with just 
over half in 1992 - but the 
unions are already warning that 
they win rebel if soundbites are 
not translated into action. 

Union leaders are preparing 
to attack the shadow Chancel- 
lor, Gordon Brown's promise 
that he. will stick to the Con- 
servatives’ spending plans - 
which involve cuts for education 
of 7 per cent - for two years. 
Though most of this will come 
from, capital funding for uni- 
versities, training for work and 
further education, schools are 
also scheduled to lose funds. 

Even the traditionally mod- 
erate Association of Teachers 
and Lecturers, whose confer- 
ence. begins’iu Cardiff today.is 
readyfor battle. Peter Smith, the 
Union’s general secretary, will 
argue for smaller classes, more 
money and an end to constant 
criticism of .teachers. 

Smaller classes and better 
funding are also top of the Na- 
tional Union ofTfeachers agen- 
da. Doug McAvoy, die general 
secretary, has made it clear 
that his union will be pressing 
Mr Brown to provide more 
money for schools In his first 
budget expected in July. 

Nigel de Cruchy, general sec- 
retary of the National Associa- 
tion of Schoolmasters Union of 
Women Teachers, says that he 


will give a new government a 
year to sort out teachers' work- 
load problems. After that, he ■ 
says, bis union will, ballot its 
members on industrial action. 

Chris Woodhead. Her 
Majesty's Chief Inspector of 
Schools, is another bone of 
contention between Labour 
and the unions. Tony Blair, the 
Labour leader, has kid he wiil . 
keep his job, hut both the NUT 
and the NASUWT have mo- 
tions before them saying that he 
should be sacked. 

Changes lo teachers' pen- 
sions proposed by the Govern- 
ment which would make it 
harder for teachers to retire ear- 
ly have also caused hitler re- 
sentment. Tomorrow's ATL 
conference will discuss a motion 
that they will lead to “a logjam 
of older teachers soldiering on 
against their will" while young 
teachers and potential recruits 
are barred from entering the 
profession. The Government 
postponed the changes until 
September but there is no sign 
that Labour will rescind them. 

Mr Smith said teachers 
would want to see a Labour vic- 
tory as a turning point. •‘No one 
believes the skies will open af- 
ter 1 May with £10 notes rain- 
ing down if Labour is elected. 
There is going to be an enor- 
mous amount of goodwill, but 
whoever gets elected has to de- 
liver on education,’’ he-said. 

Labour has promised to 
switch funds to education from 
social security payments as 
unemployment falls over the 
five years of a Labour govern- 
ment. It has also promised to 
reduce infant class sizes and to 
repair school buildings using a 
combination of public and pri- 
vate funds. 


Growing threat 
of space litter 


Charles Arthur and 
Nicole Veasti 


Outer space has something in 
common with Britain - a litter 
problem - which' is poring a 
growing hazard to satellites 
and manned space missions. 

Discarded items are crowd- 
ing the heavens, and could seed 
a catastrophic “cascade" ef- 
fect, where litter collides and 
smashes into small pieces form- 
ing a whirling junkyard de- 
stroying everything in its path. 

With speeds of thousands of 
miles per hour, a pea-sized 
piece of junk could destroy 
millions of dollars woith- of 
space equipment “Our great 
concern is that the proposal to 
launch 1,000 satellitesfor tele- 
phone co mmunication s by the 
end of the century will provide 
a concentration of mass which 
[could] prompt a cascade," said 
Richard Crowther of the De- 
fence Research Agency. 

In July last year the first doc- 


umented space collision oc- 
curred between the French. 
Cerise microsatellite and a piece 
of anAriane rocket, destroying 
the satellite’s functions. 

“There are 8^00 objects that 
Nasa can track up there, and 
only 6 per cent of them are op- 
erational, which, means 94 per 
cent is space junk," said Dr 
Crowther. 

"They vary from satellites left • 
in orbit; to. breakups from the 
old days^, when the Soviets used 
to blow up their surveillance 
' satellites, and a screw driver 
dropped by an astronaut." 

Though many items of space 
debris' are eventually dragged 
- down into the atmosphere ■ 
: where they bum up harmless- 
ly, a huge number remain ih 
orbit. 

Experts say that in future,. 
spa« travel will still be possible, 
but will be more expensive, as 
rockets and ZBtronautewfllneed 
extra 1 shielding against the pos- 
sibility of debris impact. - 
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Anthony Bevins 

Political Editor 


Some of the savings generated 
by Labour's programme to get 
250,000 young unemployed 
people into work, would be 
used to cut the budget deficit, 
Gordon Brown said yesterday. 

The shadow Chancellor^ 
statement will surprise some of; 
his frootbench colleagues, who 
had been expecting that .-the 
long-term dividend would be 
used, instead, to increase spend- 
ing on -education, health and 
welfare programmes. • - 
That was _not being ruled 
out completely last night, but 
Mr Brown , made clear In a 
BBC television On the Record 
interview that some' of the mon- 
ey saved cm the Social Securi- 
ty budget would be used to cut 
public borrowing. 

Mr Brawn said Treasury pro- 
jections showed a “black hole” 
Ibry deficit of £26bn this year, 
and £19bn next year. 

•The £26bn is big indeed,'* he 
said, “and the reason that we 
have made these tough deci- 
sions about public-spending is 
because we recognise we have 
got to get the deficit down!” - 
He said that would be 
achieved by renouncing recent 
‘■reckless” Conservative spend- 
ing commitments, suchas £60m 
for a royal yachL ....... 

But when be was pressed, 
specifically,' to say how the bud- 
get defich would be cutback, Mr 
Brown said: “What we want to 
do, of oourse, and that’s why we 
haw this big ‘welfare to work 
programme. Is to cut the spend- 
ing on social security ... 

“We are reducing the deficit 
by tackling unemployment and 
high Social SecurityWIs. We’re 
also helping the redaction of the 
deficit by not ma king these ex- 
traordinary spending commit- . 
raents the Tbries have made r. 

Labouryesterday confirmed 
thatuwouldbeproducii®asep- 


. arate -“business^ manifesto” 
, .whlch^.wbuld,’ among other 
• things^ say: “We will ask about 
' public-spetoding the questions 
any. manager in a company 
would asfc not herw much more 
there is to spend, but how to 
spend existing resources more 
efficiently to meet our priorities. 
-Ministers, will be asked to save 
before they spend”. 

Party sources said that' parts 
of the manifesto had been draft- 
ed in co-operation with Adair 
Timer, director general of the 
: Confederation of British In- 
- dustiy. . - ■ . 

Mr Brown also said yesterday 
■ that the CBI . would be a key 
player in a busness and govern- 
ment working party that would 
be set up durzng Brifein's six- 
month presidetuy of the Euro- 
pean Union, starting in January. 

- “Itlunk this is a veiy impor- 
tant development because it 
shows that business and gov- 
ernment can work together, 
bo thin Britain and Europe, to 
achieve common aims,” he told 
On the Record.. 

' *And we’re getting awayfirom 
this old idea-that the public [sec-, 
tor] has got to say one thing, pri- 
vate [industry] has got to -say 
smother and there's never any 
proper relationship between 
them.” 

.The business manifesto wfll 
say: *TVe have consistently pro- 
prised a. number of areas, in- 
cluding energy, telecommunica- 
tions and financial services, 
where. Europe needs to open 
markets further in order to 
make the single market a real- 
ity, and to increase flexibility, 
productivity and employment. 

“We will establish m gov- 
ernment a British Presidency 
Working Group, consisting of 
genremment ministers and busi- 
ness representatives, including 
the CBI, to discuss themes and 
pdky Initiatives in prepara- 
tion for the UK’s Presidency of 
the European Union, in 1998." 


Phone-in: Tony Blair answering questions from journalists during a telephone press conference from his home in Islington, north London, yesterday Photograph: Adrian Dennis 


New plea for M^jor to recall Parliament 


Anthony Bevins 


The Conservative MP Richard 
Shepherd yesterday urged the 
Prime Minister to recall Par- 
liament, to consider the findings 
of the report into the Commons 
casb-for-questions affair. 

He tola GMTV's Sunday 


programme that a recall was^jj> 


to John Major, and he adc 
Tm sure the Prime Minister 
doesn't want his campaign to be 
bogged down in the torrent of 
abuse that’s now heaped on him 
personalty, but on the whole sys- 
tem as wdL I think this should 
be stopped in the bud straight 
away.” 


Mr Shepherd, MP for 
Aldridge-BrownhiBs, said the is- 
sue went much further than par- 
ty politics. “It’s something that 
we all of us, at the back of our 
mind, feel that the pride that we 
once had in our Parliament is 
now the subject of innumerable 
rumours and a deep suspicion. 

“And it undermines the au- 


thority of governments _ what- 
ever the government is - if it's 
believed that MPs are merely in 
:they 


it for what they can get, that they 
hide and they're deceitful and 
that they’re taking money on the 
side in envelopes." 

But Michael Heseltine, the 
Deputy Prime Minister, told 


BBC television's Breakfast wiih 
Frost programme that Mr Shep- 
herd was wrong. 

The delivery of a report by Sir 
Gordon Downey, the Parlia- 
mentary Commissioner for 
Standards, was just the first 
stage in a protracted process 
which included the Commons 
Committee on Standards and 
Privileges taking evidence as a 
follow-up to Sir Gordon's 
report 

“This could take weeks,” Mr 
Heseltine said. “The giving of 
the report only takes you to the 
next stage." 

But Mr Shepherd's call for 
a parliamentary recall was 


backed by Robin Cook, for 
Labour, and Paddy Ashdown, 
for the Liberal Democrats. 

Mr Cook said a Labour gov- 
ernment would ask Lord 
Nolan's Committee On Stan- 
dards in Public Life “to have a 
fresh look at the system of reg- 
ulating the conduct of MPs. 

“As we move into the 21st 
century," he said, “people will 
not understand why the House 
of Commons cannot be subject 
to an element of independent 
scrutiny." 

Mr Ashdown told GMTV: 


MPs concerned, is at now stake. 
“In fact, it may well be the 
biggest issue in this election - 
which is the gap that's grown up 
in public respect and trust in 
Parliament itself." 

■ Brian Mawhinney. the Con- 
servative Party chairman, said 
last night that his party accept- 
ed the principles adopted by the 
broadcasters for a head-to- 
head debate between John Ma- 


jor and Tony Blair, 
tha 


“This is a very, very big issue. 
The reputation of Parliament, 
as well as the integrity of the 


He said that as far as he was 
concerned there was no reason 
for the debate not to go ahead, 
but he added that Labour ob- 
jections were a clear sign that 
they wanted to “pull the plug". 


and Mr Blair was preparing to 
“chicken out”. 

Labour and the Liberal De- 
mocrats insisted that Dr 
Mawhinney was trying to 
"bounce" the other parties in 
advance of detailed discussions 
with the broadcasters. 

Labour wants fair treatment 
for Mr Ashdown, and the 
inclusion of an audience - 
which was objected to by Mr 
Heseltine yesterday - but Lord 
Holme, the Liberal Democ- 
rats' negotiator, said: "It’s not 
for Dr Mawhinney. before dis- 
cussions have even begun, to 
dictate unilaterally the terms of 
the debate." 



Lucy Ward 

Education Correspondent 


Swkched-off youngsters scoring \ 
low marks at school would be 
lured bade to lear n ing at study;, 
centres in football stadiums ; 
under plans befog announced by ' 
Labour today. 

In the latest of a package of 
Labour proposals aimed at 
raising Britain's ranking in the 
literacy league, top football 
dubs would open their doors to 
inner-city pupils "for evening 
homework sessions and lessons- 
in the three Rs. 

In return for their efforts, 
youngsters would be rewarded ’ 
with a chance to take to the 
pitch afterwards for a match or* 
for football coaching. 

Labour believes the initiative, 
developed jointly with the 
Premier League, could be the 
one answer to tbe problem of 
fla gg ing basic skills stan dard s , 
particularly among disaffected 
boys. 

Girls arc currently 10 per cent 
ahead of boys in GCSE exam 
scores, while . among 
U-vear-olds, only 57 per cent 
reached the expected standard 
in literaty. 

The study support centres, 
each capable of accommodat- 


ing between 60 and 100 chil- 
dren, would be launched at 
Arsenal, Newcastle United, 
Chelsea mid Sheffield Wednes- 
day football dubs, Lbough 
Labour expects more, to come 
on board as the scheme pro- 
gresses.; •. ; * ■ 

Pupils would be able to at- 
tend on weekday evenings or 
Saturday mornings. probahfy for 
two boras at a. time- ; 

With support from a mix of 


experienced teachers and stu- 
dent volunteers, prim ary- age 
children would be given 
timetabled literacy lessons, 
while secondaiy pupils would 
brush up on basic skills. 

There would also be space for 
duklreu to do supervised home- 
work, and computer facilities 
for training in information tech- 
nology.. 

Though the sessions, on of- 
fer free to local pupils, would 



not be compulsory. Labour ex- 
pects volunteers to be “queuing 
up" to attend. 

Labour's education spokes- 
man David Blunkett, a Sheffield 
Wednesday supporter, said the 
scheme was “an excellent and 
cost-effective means of raising 
standards and improving pupil 
motivation’'. 

He added: “It is a unique and 
valuable venture in which every- 
one is a winner.” 

Funding for the scheme, be- 
ing launched bv Mr Blunkett at 
Chelsea Football Cub today, 
would be split ihree ways 
between the Department for 
Education and Employment, 
the football club, and private 
sponsors. 

Each study centre would re- 
ceive up to £50,000 capital 
money, mainly for computer 
eguipimenL ana £100,000 a year 
to cover running costs. 

The stadium study centres 
would add to Labour’s propos- 
als for a new daily literacy hour 
m tbe national curriculum and 
extra training in literacy teach- 
ing for primary teachers. 

The party said last month it 
aimed to bring SO per cent of 


1 1-year-olds up to nationally set 

9fln(iarH« Wu '001 anrt 100 rv'r 


Hillsborough: Planned home to one of the study, centres 


standards by 2001 and 100 per 
cent by 2006. 


Scramble for seats as veteran 
MPs announce their retirement 


FranAftrams 

PoBtical Correspondent 


Labour is facing a last-minute 
scramble for seats after two vet- 
eran MPS announced ihesr ttr 
tiremenis over the weekend. 

Although there bad been 
speculation that the party -might- 
hate persuaded the members to 
subdefown to make way for 
odKrjeailissNffs.iton" 1 ^? 
as jf there will be selection bar-; 
tics in both areas. j 

The two who have decided, 
belatedly, to 

Hfote, tire MP for ; 

Ndah and chairman of the Par- 
Haimmiary Latwur Pan* rad 1-- 
Norman Hogg. MF for Cum- 
temauld and Kflsyth- 


J Their seats appeared to fit 
Deafly with ;the ambitions of 
Bryan Davies, Labour's higher . 
education spokesman and MP 
far OJdham Central and Ray- 
tori; and Mike Watson, member 
■for .Glasgow' Central —both of 
whoni.ha.ve lost their seats be- 
cause. of boundary changes. 

However, last mgbt.Mr. Wat-: 
son said that he would not stand 
for Mr Hogg's seat as there was 
a strong local candidate, and if. 

■ Bryan Davies decides to stand 
' for Mr Hoyle’s seat he is likely 
' to face competition. ' 

Mr Hoyle, who has been in 
Bu&in«it9kice.l979ahdmhis 
V^trrington seat since 198L : 
s^d yesterday that be thought 
H best to quit while he was 


ahead. Now that a riear Laboin 
victory seemed likely, he had to 
consider whether he really 
wanted another foil term in Par- 
liament. "I always think it is bet- 
ter togo when people still have 
a lot ofrespectforyou," he said 

Mr Hoyle added that the 
party would begin the short - 
fisting process, this week, and al- 
though there would be no time 
for nominations from different 
branches - as is the normal cus- 
tom - there should still bea one- 
member-one-vote ballot for his 
successor. 

“It will be up to Bryan 
whether he puis his name in, but 
my view' is mar Warrington will . 
make its own mmd up. I can 
think of some very good people 


on the local council," he said. 

Last night, Mr Davies said he 
bad only just learnt of the 
vacancy and was not able to say 
whether he would apply. 

However, Mr Watson said he 
would definitely not stand for 
Mr Hogg's seal. Although he 
would sriB like to return to West- 
minster, he said, he was also 
considering seeking a seat in a 
devolved Scottish parliament. 

A likely candidate for Cum- 
bernauld and KOsyth is thought 
to be Rosemary McKenna, a 
former president of the Con- 
vention of Scottish Local Au- 
thorities. he sakL adding: “If 
something came up ? would con- 
sider it. but on balance this 
wasn’t the right one for me." 
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os her savings account. 


Jane is always happy to take a chance on a 
competition. There's nothing to lose but the 
price of a stamp " But when it comes to her 
savings, Jane likes ta avoid taking chances and 
that's why she's never invested m the stock 
market - "there's a bit more than a 
stamp at stake.' That was. until she 
found Midland's Capital Protected 
Personal Equity Plan. Ifs a way to get a 
fixed return of 20% on your capital at 
the end of five years' (better than 
Jane's building society rs giving her right nowf, 
with the likelihood of an extra bonus if the stock 
market does well in the meantime. And she 
won't pay income or capital gains tax. So the 
odds are stacked very much in Jane’s favour - 
which is just the way she likes them. 
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Still life 


with Jeffrey: 
How Lord 


Archer is 


Dlaying to 
the gallery 


1 _ 

* 

m. -;-r 

ivttsKif- 


Vi- L- 




61 can’t afford 
Monet, Manet 
or Renoir, so I 
decided to go 
for Pissarro, 
and the like? 


Broad canvas; Enzo Pfazzotta's Christ With Sinners sits against the panoramic 




Jojo Moyes 


‘■I'm veiy aware lhai at my 
Christmas parties there are 
four groups.'' says Lord .Archer. 
Those who come for the view: 
those who come for the com- 
pany: those who come for the 
champagne and shepherd's pic 
and those who come for the pic- 


tures." In the week it was re- 
vealed that he was to open his 
collection to the public to raise 
money for the Royal Academy, 
The Independent , placing itself 
firmly in the fourth category, 
was allowed a private view. 

First in sight are the 70 po- 
litical cartoons which grace 
Lord Archer's hallway, includ- 


ing works by Ralph Steadman, 
Vicky, EH Shepherd and Ger- 
ald Scarfe, who has penned 
one particularly vicious por- 
trait of Lady Thatcher. “I have 
to steer herpast it like this," he 
says, demonstrating, “when she 
comes round," 

Cartoons aside, Lord 
Archer's 13th-floor penthouse 


on the Albert embankment 
overlooking the Houses of Par- 
liament boasts more than 250 
paintings by impressionists and 
20th century artists. Against 
the cream, gold and blade neo- 
classicist decor sit works by, 
amongst others, Miro. Picasso. 
Dufy, Matisse, Lowry and Vuil- 
lard. 


Lord Archer’s first painting, 
was bought “on the King's Road 
outside Safeways” for £25. T 
only had £35 in .the bank so I 
was' terrified of telling Mary. I've 
never told her since what I pay 
because she'd turn in her 
grave,” he says. Lady Archer, 
who is, of course, very much 
alive, is unlikefy to quibble too 


much. As wefl : as, letting ber- 
“steal” the best ones for her 
study. Lord ; Arcberrbad faerimr- 
mortalisedmoifcbyBiyanOr- 


gan - as he points out, “that's 
who- painted Prince Qtaries". . 

One enormous Vuillard fea^- 
fores a woman ~who looks Un- 
cannily like hiswife. The artist 
is a favourite, he says. T can't 


A bank in the high street 


WoneuManet or Renoir 
so I decided to go for Pissarro, 
. Vuillard and the like. It was a 
f» ch rhmg. ” The second divBfop 
of impressionists? ‘'Yes. but 
Pm trying to pick the best ottbe 

. division." 

‘-.Many na wirings- have been 
brfoght with the proceeds of Ins 
best-selling novels^ Perhaps in. 
recognition of this, on a coffee 
table, a stone's' throw from a 
Henry .Moore,' sits a silve r cig- 
ar case, made hi the shape pf 
one of his paperbacks, and em- 
bossed with the words: “Not A 
Penny More, Not A Penny 


RA 30 years ago, 
bought hkpamtings^orOl . 
he hasmi5sed a .couple of vrobte. 
through indecision. T n»de 
some bad mistakes at fin*. * 
felled to pick «P a x w°^g™ 
Crajgie Aitchison forf7, 5p. 1 

wSSckasecondda^atod 
day and it was sold. Theories 

that got away appear t o haun t 
him. One sculpture be 
iy lost he described as kilKng 

him ". 

The Royal Academy tours, 
due to take place on two days 
in May and June, are already 
heavily, oversubscribed, and 
there will be ballots to deter- 

_ . • . >rt D.it tlioro 


mere wm vw -- -- 

mine the 60 guests. But there 

are others who get regular vkw- 

. u ewe - including- the 


are Oineaa "Y 

ings,- be says, including the 
Camberwell Ait School and 


Camberwell Ait School and 
many “serious artists". .Those 

unable to see the real pamnngs 

may see be postcard repro- 
ductions. _ 

Despite his passion for art - 
."a dreg" - Lord Archer is un- 
likefy to have much time to 
spare over the coming weeks* 
during a campaign_whidr he ad- 
mits wffl be “a struggle”. Cun- 
onsly, the day before our visit 

l. l.j at a mIWv nrmn~ 


that's of no interest 


*n 


wmm 


to the man in the street 


chase/ 1 * the dealer replies. For the first time that morning, 

- -Lord Archer knows the val- Lord Archer fixes me with a 
tie of a good dealer. Since his steely glare. “Certainly not," he 
first daysas a supporter of the says. And the tour is over. 
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September Song 

’V *l’ ' , ■ 

By Christopher Logue 


Be not too hard for life is short 
And nothing is given to man. 

Bt not too hard when he is sold and bought 
- Bor he must manage as best he can. 

Be not too hard when he gfadfy dies 
Defending thinp he does not own. 

-Be not too ham when he tells lies ■ 

And if his heart is sometimes like a stone. 
Be not too hard, for soon he dies, .. 

Often no wiser than he began. 

Be not too hard for life is short 
And nothing is given to man. 


All this week, Christopher Logue will be presenting the sto- 
ry of his life —from Paris pornograpber and anti-nuclear ac- 
tivist to Private Eye column tsf -and translator of Homer - in 
his BBC Radio Three series True Story . The first 20-minute 


To the general public, we're the bank that 
likes to say 'No*. 

Girobank is a business bank. 

No savers off the street here, thank you 
very much. No plush, superfluous trimmings 
either. Vet our customers include an astonishing 
two-thirds of the UK's top retailers. 

All of whom share exactly the same stamp- 
ing ground: the Post Office. 

Post offices need cash, Girobank customers 
supply lots of it, and this reciprocal arrange- 
ment means we're able to keep costs very low 
indeed. Considerably lower than the high 
street banks who only last month announced 
record profits of £10 billion. 


How much of a contribution did your 
business make in terms of bank charges? 

With us there is complete transparency. 
You'll know precisely what you're paying for; 
and it's not the lovely marble and glass pillars 
in reception. 

Bank managers themselves are all too 
often accused of being faceless. This isn't 
necessarily true. It's just that they're so rarely 
seen at your place of work, it's hard to 
remember what they look like. 

Added to which they spend, on average, 
only two years at any one branch. 

No way to build a business relationship. 
No wonder Girobank managers, with an 


average 10 years' experience, are infinitely 
preferable. 

Of course, we could always branch out 
and, like the high street banks, appeal to 
millions rather than thousands. 

But we'd rather stick to what we know 

best. Doing the business. 


Call now for an information pack. 

0800222255 


1 April 1997. 

the cost of a colour TV licence goes up~ 
from £89.50 to. £91*50 
and a black andwtiitegpes up from •/.' 
£30.00 to £3O.50> so If you don'thave~a; f 
oiirentTV licenceand vyanttosa^mdri^ 
buy one today. j,;A v- 


Please quote reference NP/1N/B4/03/S7 
It is important to your request.' 


Girobank 

Moving money for business 


GIROBANK PLC. REGISTERED IN ENGLAND NO. 1950000. REGISTERED OFFICE: 49 PARK LANE. LONDON W1Y 4EQ. A MEMBER OF THE ALLIANCE & LEICESTER GROUP 


Pay at ary . post office by -cash of cheque. • 
.Remember post offices wffl be dosediin ; • 
Good Friday and Easter Monday, sppay-by 
27 M? 1 ?-* 1 to avoid djMp^^^ent>v > 
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Norwich Union members should cast theiT votes now 
for ot against the Norwich Union flotation. 

As a member your vote is important and will make 
a difference. 

Only if the flotation goes ahead will qualifying 
members get free shares in Norwich Union pic, and 
the chance to buy extra shares at a special members- 
only discount. 

You should shortly receive a postal voting form, and 
this should be returned as soon as possible. If the vote 
is in favour, your application form for shares at a 
discount will be sent out in May and the flotation 
should happen in June. 

For once, being a ‘floating' voter could bring Teal 
rewards! 
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Patrick Cockbum 

Jerusalem 


As relations between Israel and 
the Palestinians deteriorate in 
the wake of the suicide bomb in 
Tel Aviv, the head of Israeli mil- 
itary intelligence said yesterday 
that he expected further suicide 
attacks because the Palestinian 
security services were not co-op- 
erating wilh Israeli intelligence. 

General Moshe Yahalon. the 
head of Israeli military intelli- 
gence. said that at a series of 
meetings the Palestinian secu- 
rity forces had said they were 
“conditioning co-operation" on 
political concessions by Israel. 



Ranimat: 'Quiet guy’ who 
would not be suspected 


He said that Hamas Islamic Ji- 
had and other militant organi- 
sations believed they still had a 
"green light" from Yasser 
Arafat, the Palestinian leader, 
to make further attacks. 

Amid signs that security co- 
operation between Israel and 
the Palestinian leadership was 
breaking down - having sur- 
vived four suicide bombs last 
year - General Amnon Liplrin- 
ishahak. the Israeli chief of 


siaE said that Jibril Rajoub, the 
head of Palestinian security on 
the West Bank, was in practice 
fomenting riots in Hebron and 
Bethlehem, while nominally 
tiying to Suppress them. 

Gen Yahalan said in a brief- 
ing last night that Palestinian se- 
curity would only act against 
Hamas if ordered to do so by 
Mr Arafat This order had yet 
to come. He said that at meet- 
ings with militant leaders after 
his return from the US on 9 
March. Mr Arafat had given the 
impression that he would not 
object to military action against 
IsraeL 

The allegations of non-co- 
operation by Palestinian secu- 
rity contradict earlier state- 
ments by other Israeli ministers 
that they were co-operating 
closely with Mr Rajoub. 

As Israelis waited yesterday 
to see if there would be other 
bombs, the three women killed 
on Friday, Yael Gilad, 32, Anat 
Wimer-.Ro sen, 31, and Michal 
Avrahami, 32. were buried in Tel 
Aviv. Meanwhile, the Israeli 
Cabinet was expected to sus- 
pend peace talks with the Pales- 
tinian Authority. These were 
already largely terminated by 
the Palestinians after Israel de- 
rided to build a Jewish settle- 
ment at Har Homa. David 
Bar-llan. the government’s 
head of communications, said 
Israel wanted Mr Arafat to 
take tougher security measures. 
“Until we see some movement 
at this level there will be no 
talks." he said. 

There was a third day of ri- 
oting in Hebron, where Israeli 
troops and Palestinian security 
men were tiying to stop stone- 
throwing boys attacking a set- 
tlement of 400 Jews in the citv 



Watching brief: Settler children in fancy dress for the Jewish holiday of Purim guarded by Jewish soldiers lb Hebron yesterday Photograph: AP 


centre. In Bethlehem two Pales- 
tinians were shot and wounded 
by border guards when they ran 
away from a checkpoint 
Among those Israel wants ar- 
rested is Ibrahim Maqademeh. 


the Hamas leader recently re- 
leased from jail, who told a ral- 
ly of several thousand Hamas 
supporters in Khan Younis in 
Gaza on the day of the bomb- 
ing that holy warriors “should 


blow up enemies of Allah to 
stop the bulldozers of. Ne- 
tayahu." Speaking of Bar 
Homa. Mr Arafat who is at- 
tending a conference of 54 Is- 
lamic states in Pakistan, said: 


“We were surprised , by the Is- 
raeli decision to isolate and Ju- 
daise Jerusalem.” 

Gen Yahalon said Israel, 

Gaza and the West' BanltneLj- 


ed the co-operation of Pales- 
tinian intelligence. Mr Arafat’s 
most powerful card has always 
been security co-opleration ana. 
If Israeli&Ilegations are true, he 
has decided to show that Israel 


cannot do without it- Earffcr. 
Aviedor Kaifalani. the Internal 

Rivjoufc 

s-stmtse 

Ranimat. 28. the suicide bomb- 
er, had a different background 
from previous bombers and 
may have been chosen for this 
reason, to lull suspicions, uv- 
ing in the village of Zunf, near 
Hebron, he was a fathcrof four 
and had a regular job. Previous 
bombers have been younger, 
unemployed and unraamed. 

people who knew the bomber 
said he was “a quiet guy , 
known to be a supporter of 
Hamas, but not veiy active. He 
had been arrested four times 
since the start of the Palestin- 
ian intifada in 1987. He had 
worked in the kitchens of 
restaurants in Rishon Lezkm on 
the outskirts of Tel Aviv and 
slept in one of them on ihe night 
before he took the bus to Tel 
Aviv to blow himself up. 

MosheZanzuri, the owner of 
the Formaggio restau rant in 
Rishon Leziom, was arrested 
during the weekend for. ques- 
tioning about Ranimat. who 
used to work for him. _- 
It is undear whether Ranimat 
was one of 57.000 Palestinians 
from Gaza and the West Bank 
with a permit to work in Israel, 
or one of tens of thousands of 
illegal workers. 

--. Meanwhile, Israeli security 
services are now seeking to de- 
molish Ranimat ’s house in Zu- 
rif village, where a 24-bour 
curfew has been imposed. 
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Transfer your mortgage to Direct Line and you could save around >£50* a month. 
The legal fees are free when you transfer your existing mortgage. 

And there is a free valuation too. 

You can borrow up to 90% of the value of your home. 
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indemnity fees. 


We’ll even guarantee to save you 20% i" on your 
existing buildings insurance. 

So don't make a move until vou call Direct Line. 
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Mobutu returns for ‘unity’ 


Agmchs 


Zaire’s ailing President Mobu- 
tu Sese Scko stepped back into 
public view yesterday and said 
his response to rebels fighting 
to topple him would be known 
in the next 48 hours. 

Mr Mobutu, looking tired 
and thin but.walking unaided, 
earlier told reporters be had re- 
turned to devote himself to 
Zaire's higher interests, not his 
own. 

In his first public appear- 
ance since returning from 
France on Friday, the President 
told journalists: “I am Mobutu. 
1 have returned not to devote 
myself to Mobutu's Interests or 
Mobutu's fortune as you write 


from time to time but to the 
higher interests of Zaire. That 
is to say our unity, our tmrbj0- : 
rial integrity." . - 

Asked about his plans, , fie- 
replied: In, die next 48 hours 
you will know.” . 

He received a letter from . 
President Nelson Mandela of 
SouthAfrica, an attempt by Mr 
Mandela to broker peace be-, 
tween Mr Mobutu, and -the^ 
rebels. Mr. Mandela’s deputy^ 
Thabo Mbeki, wbd‘ delivered- 
tbe letter, said afterwards, that 1 
a United Nations peace plan for. 
a truce and talks was at the heart 
of efforts toendthefivemonth- 
old civil war. Aidesto Mr Mbeki 
said Mr Mobutu had promised 
a reply soon. • : . 


Laurent Kabifa, the rebel 
. leader, called on Saturday for a 
transitional government but 
said be would not work with any- 
one wtohad shared power wim 
-Mr Mobutu. He said the gov- 
" 'ernmenf should include his Al- 
i iiahce pf' Democratic Forces 
for lie liberation of Congo/- 
- ^ire^and only ant^-Mobutists 
and anti-iegime people who 
have never been in power and 


flew a contingent of mostly of- 
ficers -along with equipment - 
to Brazzaville in Congo, just 
across tbe river from Kinshasa, 
the Zairean capital. The US, 
which has about 5CX) citizens in 
Zaire, is deploying troops in 
Brazzaville and in Libreville, the 


^bnever^b^redj power”. 


‘As the situation deteriorates. 
Western governments are 
preparing to Cvacaate their ha-' 
tionals. The first wave of a 
United States military task force 
moved cautiously into central 
Africa yesterday. A C-17 trans- 
port plane from Aviano in Italy 


le French have had a task 
force in Brazzaville for several 
wedcs and a task force from Bd- 
gmm was expected there todav: 
A small advance team from 
Britain is also in place., 
;BeIgian media estimate the 
number of Westerners in the 
Zairean capital at about 7,000, 
including fewer than 3,000 Bel- 
gians, about. 1,000 French. 500 
Britons and 650 Americans. 
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past - and an image problem 


Ah ha, I thought A Finn who 
has finally fouled up. A Finn in 
a fix. 

With a deadline looming, I 
had been tiying to get into my 
hotel room, but the blasted 
plastic didgeiy that passed for 
a key no longer worked. After 
three faultless days in Helsin- 
ki, at last there was a chance for 
a little outrage, a spot of fist- 
thumping, a small speech, per- 
haps. about customer’s rights. 

You see. it’s an addiction for 
those of us who live in Moscow. 
Go more than a few days with- 
out a gripe about tbe impossi- 
bility of fife - the pollution, the 
pot-holes, the prices - and you 
start entering consumer cold 
turkey, jittering with irritation at 
having nothing to moan about. 

The impeccably-xnannered 
young man behind tbe desk of 
the Radisson-5A5 hotel was as 
cool and cahn as the blue spring 
sky outside. “Our mistake." he 
said, snapping my plastic card 
in half. “Here's a new one." It 
was all over in 15 seconds; 
there was no lime to fire off an 
insult let alone to demand a 
humble anteeksi (Finnish for 
“sorry, pardon”). 

Not long ago, Time magazine 
conducted a survey on the ad- 
jectives most frequently used to 
describe inhabitants of the 
smaller nations. Finland's fire 
million population were 


HELSINKI DAYS 




deemed to be “plucky”. It was 
a tribute to their history of 
sharing a border with a giant 
bullying neighbour, and espe- 
cially to their courageous de- 
fense against Stalin's invading 
troops in the winter wax of 
193W0. 

But they could also have 
been called hyper-efiEident and, 
-at least oh the surface - un- 
erringly calm. Several decades 
pf organising world summits has 
earned Finland an unchal- 
lenged reputation as the plan- 
et's butlers, who discreetly 
attend to the needs of fractious 
and capricious superpowers. 

Last week’s two-day summit 
between presidents Clinton and! 
Yeltsin was a fine example. 
Thousands of journalists, offi- 
cials and otters (including a free- 
market-minded group of pros- 
titutes from St Petersburg) de- 
scended on Helsinki. 

The world’s journalists, with 
their demands for instant in- 
formation and fiye-star treat- 
ment, are not easy guests, as 
anyone with experieoccof the 
whining White House press 
corps would testify. Yet this neat 
little city, perched on the north- 
ern edge of the Gulf of Finlmd, 


carried on working like clock- 
work. We were even allowed to 
travel free on the trams. 

Much of .this .was. simply a 
westion of technology. This was 
the fast cyber-sumimt Key mo- 
ments, from press conferences 
to Mr' Clinton’s undignified ar- 
rival man airline catering truck, 
were instantaneously down- 
loaded onto the Internet 

Withm' seconds, you could 
. noLouly watch video footage of 
the US president on one of the 
many computers provided at the 
Helsmkipress <5entres,butyou 
could also - by clicking on -a 
mouse - fast forward or rewind ' 
to whichever, excruciating .mo- - 
.meat you wanted. It seemed to. 
catch, on; the = Finnish' stale' 
bro a dcaster, YlLE, said that Its 
home page tad a “colossal”. 
55,000 visits/ - - A’ ' ..•* .' 

For the linns^it also served 
another purpose.' For there is , 
another ride to their' internal 
tional reputation which', they.: 
want to erase: they are, -if the: 
truth be Told, sometimes 
thbugbt to'be i.. how can rptit 
this tactfully? -. Stolid, dull, a 
little on the lumpen side,- per= 
haps.. 


chance to fight back. Its Inter- 
net site was packed with infor- 
mation aimed at proving that ihe 
country amounts to more than 
just summits mid saunas. Net 
surfeis were bombarded with 
facts aimed at overhauling the 
world view of the Finn. There 
. was information about the 
Fi nn i sh Wo man, who appears to 
- be forging ahead in the fight for 
equality: she holds 68 seats in the 
200-strong parliament, as well as 
the posts of foreign minister and 
mayor of Helsinki; 

. v You' could, restij about a 
Strange Finnish New Year’s 
aistommwhidir&jfiiezs throw 
molten metal into cold water, 
-and then siiidy the shadow 
throwruby- the result? n g shape. 
There were . details of the 
cnisihe (Tiread - SUB 


FaviKirite”), of thdrloveof the 
telephone ’ (more per 


mobile. 


ijead than aoy othcr. country in 
the jiahetVor their Palm Suu- 

-ifaiir of — a 


day practice;, of lashii^; their 
friends with wfllow firpnds. 

- It won't vrorfcbf ^ebursie. The 

-wcaid will on teasing the 
Finns, juri;as ity^l the Bd^aiis^ 
and the irKh. Perhaps h’s to do 
with the size of_ the country, per- 
haps it’s their weird-sounding 
lm^uage. Butfiie Fmnshave at 
least proved cmepoinc they are 
defliiitefy plucky. 


•v': Phil -Reeves 
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He trusts his mum to get him home. But who can she trust 9 


Some things are too important to leave to chance. So make sure you 
and your family have AA protection when you're out on the road. 

It really does pay to be a personal member of the A A. 

• Even if you’re driving someone elses car or travelling as a 
passenger, you're covered. 

• Over 80% of all breakdowns fixed at the roadside. 


Priority to members in vulnerable situations. 


24-hour cover, every day of the ' year from the; UK’s leading 
motoring assistance organisation. 


If you pay annually by direct debit or credit card continuous authority, 
membership starts from just £39* a year: Which is £6 off die horrnai 
cash-payment price of £45. That's the equivalent of only £325 a month. 
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To join, call free on 0800 444 445 





flsk for extension 6172. Imraeiiafe cover availahle. W Membership is also available from AA shops. 
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j Sarah Hahn 

Brussels 


J Detafled plans for a single JEn- 
.( ropean policy on immigration 
and judicial matters and an 
end to internal border checks 
will be unveiled - this week,- 
opening the way for the biggest 
transfer orpower fo'Brussels 
since the Maastricht Treaty. 

■ . . ' Rjr the first tine, new craft ; 
texts make clear th at policy on 

.mm^iatioaandasyhmwillnot 

oahr be harmonised, ;bnl 
brought directly under thecon- 
trol of the European Umon^s in- 
stitutions. . 

The proposals, to be prc^‘ 
.seated by the Dutehgowni- 
meat, wmch holds the EU-prei . 
; sidency, also set out roles foran 
' Opt-out for countries which arc 
. opposed. The offer issperifically 
directed at Britain which is re- " 
fusing to end border checks: . 
| The plans also give the first, 
firm proposals for amecha-- 


' msmtocreate a nmh>,speed Eu- 
rope, allowing countries which 
want topoo! powers fasterthan 
others to -do so: Such a plan, . 
known: as- “fleirible’ r decison- 
m a king , i s strong opposed by 
Britain, which fears the creation 
of .a hard-core Eurcrpe from : 
which it would be exdndecL 
.European foreign ministers " 


meet in Ronje .qn Ihesday; to 
mark the 40th anmvtrKtty'of the 
i Treaty, of Rcrtne,wfaichset up 
. what is now the European 
Union. The draft proposals also 

: examrnffhattrtri create c rnwinn 

policies in defence andforeign .- 
affairs and seek to establish 
more majority voting. ; .• 

The .Dutch' government is 

mraftsbefi^^^^i^erdam 
summit, When the new treaty i$. 
ejected to be sighed. The 
Dutch appear determined to. 


election which is preventing 
British negotiators from taking 

a ny fhvi<rirm<^ 

EU leaders wiB be hppmglbr 
a. harmonious Rome meeting 
"but.'are certain, to find that 
Britain stands in apportion to 
the integration plans. 

Not only does the Govern- 
ment disagree with many ele- 
■■ meats of the draft text, but the 
plans could also - bring con- 
frontation with Labour, should 
- Tbuy Blair win the election. 

* The Dutch are already pro- 
posing a mini summit with Mr 
/ Blair on 12 May in order mea- 
sure that the Labour leader 
would have tune to sign the Am- 
‘ slerdam treaty on 17 June, 

. should hebe elected. 

Although many of the pro- 
posals outlined by the Dutch are 
far-reaching, their implemen- 
tation remains many years 
aw^y. The most significant plan 
is the scheme giving the EU the 
right to . make laws on immi- 


gration, asylum and internal EU 
Security. 

Most member states accept 
fhar immigration into the com- 
munity can only be controlled 
by joint action. Even Denmark, 
which has an opt-out from jus- 
tice poKcy-shanng, is consider- 
ing whether to accept the new 
proposals in the wake of rising 
asylum figures. 

If internal checks are to be 
abolished, member states be- 
lieve it is essential that the EU 
fakes compensating measures, 
toughening its external “ring 
fence” in order to deter people 
entering from outside. 

The European Commission 
should in future have powers to 
propose laws on a common 
EU visa regime and common 
rules for. reception of immi- 
grants and asylum-seekers. The 
European Court of Justice in 
Luxembourg would for the first 
time oversee implementations 
of legislation in this area. 



Battle lines drawn: Police dash with demonstrators during a Day of Freedom rally in Minsk, the Belarus capital, 
yesterday. About 10,000 people took part in the anti-government march and there were 3,000 arrests Photograph: AP 



Papuan PM defies rebef 
soldiers' deadline 

Papua New Guinea's Prime Minister,- Sir Julius Ch»n , 
stood firm at the weekend and refused to resign before 
tomorrow's deadline, which has been set by rebel soldiers 
who want hint to resign over his planned use of - 
mercenaries against insurgents on the island of: ... . 
Bougainville. Australia's Foreign Minister, Alexander 
Downer, said that the cu im ti y ’s defence faces had been 
upgraded to a higher degree of readiness as a result of-fhe 
crisis in Papua New Guinea. Reuters - Port Moresby 

Albanians over a barrel 

B ash lorn Fjno, the Albanian Prime Minister, warned at 
the weekend that his coalition government may not be 
able to deliver on a key promise: elections by June. Voters 
could not be expected to cast baflots.under the barrel of a 
gun, Mr Fino said. . AP- Tirana 

More grisly finds in Belgium 

Belgian police said that they had found remains from at 
least three bodies, probably women, m lO plastic rubbish 
bags in the southern town of Cnesmes. In a separate, 
apparently imitated find in the western village of . 
Merelbeke, the skull of an elderly man was found in a 
plastic bag.; Reuter - Brussels 

Five die in cult-house fire 

Five people were found dead in a mysterious blaze at a 
house in Canada which was owned by a doomsday colt 
that has beerunvblved in a number of suicides and . 
murders. The bodies of three women and two men were 
found in a house in rural Quebec owned by the Solar' 
Temple sect.' .- Reuters - Montreal 

Colombo’s vote of confidence 

The Sti Lankan ^ government's sweeping win in local 
elections held on Friday wifi help the administration to 
push ahead with a plan to end the separatist war being 
waged by Thmil Tiger rebels, analysts said. President. 
Chandrika Kumaiatunga’s People's Alliance coalition 
swept to a landslide victory. . Reuters - Colombo 

Mexican party sent packing 

Mexico’s opposition, humblttl the ruling Institutional 
Revolutionary Party (PRI) in the state ofMorelos, 
stripping the PRI of majority control of foe state . 
congress, final results at the weekend showed. . - - 

/ Reuters - Mexico City 

Paw landing 


a pothole - he did not realise he had nra over his golden re^ 
triever. Jazz, who suffered a broken leg and gashed back. Tve 
seen a lot of dogs run overby cars, but never a plane, ” a vet, 
Luke Upfamn, said. • AP -CarroDton, Georgia 


HEALTHCARE FOR PEOPLE OVER SO 


CONSULT 


SPECIALIS 


D eveloped extiktfwdjrfor people aged 5B and ow, 

SAGA Private Healtteare provides extensive medical 
cover at a price ymtniMy. foul sorpri*»gly affordable. 

✓ M cover for in-patient treatment, plus Surgeons’ and . 
Anaesthetists* fees 

✓ Immediate 3 OX rip dafam dbpoimt rising to 50% after 
only 4 claim-free, years' ".. 

t/ Medical conditions that occurred before you' join may be 
. . covered after 2 years- 

Guaranteed acceptance from age 50 with no upper age 
Until and no medical examination re^ured 

✓ Tsx relief on your premiums, if you are aged 60 and over 

✓ HtEE pair of “his and bers - wristwarcbes when yori enrol 

SAGA Private Healthcare is underwritten by Prime Heahfa 
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Compaq Deskpro 2000 5166 M1620 
Intel Pentium® processor 166MHz, 16MB memory, 256KB cache 
1.6GB S.M.A.R.T. hard drive with Fault Management 
Microsoft® Windows 95 or Windows 3.1 pre-installed 
Compaq 140 14” SVGA monitor 

Compaq AssetControl via Insight Manager, Comprehensive system security. 


Until the end of April our special promotion prices mean you will pay even less for anv 
Deskpro 2000 with a Compaq 140 or V50 monitor. This means if you’re a growing business 
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China focuses 
on next great 
prize - Taiwan 


# m m m 


i a 


Teresa Poole 

Peking 

The holiest selling item at 
Peking's state-owned Friendship 
Store these days Is a triumph- 
alist 1997 fridge magnet, show- 
ing two happy pandas painting 
the red Chinese flag on top of 
a Union flag. Another magnet 
shows a gloomy British bulldog, 
suitcases in hand hoarding a 
British flight out while a panda 
waves him off. 

Patriotic fridge magnets 
aside, the countdown in China 
started in earnest at the stroke 
of midnight on Saturday as the 
electronic dock in Tiananmen 
Square clicked to show exactly 
100 days to go. A group of about 
200 students bused in from the 
People’s University dutifully 
broke into song and waved Rags 
in front of the clock, making up 
with enthusiasm what they 
lacked in spontaneity. And last 
night the main television station 
broadcast the final of a 
nationwide quiz show in which 
mainianders have competed 
against each other to demon- 
strate their extraordinary knowl- 
edge of Hong Kong trivia. 

China's obsession with sov- 


ereignty, and the inviolable na- 
ture of the ‘‘motherland*’, has for 
months fuelled a surge in patri- 
otic propaganda. Even the hard- 
line Prune Minister, Li Peng, 
reportedly thinks the handover 
might justify lifting the normal 
ban on fireworks in Peking. 

Yet this is one subject on 
which there is little gap between 
the official propaganda and the 
perceptions of ordinary Chi- 
nese. “There is a genuine pa- 
triotic sense that China is 
healing itself; that it is righting 
a historical wrong," said one 
Western diplomat. The British, 
and the possibility that they 
might have played some part in 
Hong Kong's success, have 
been written out of the official 
script. In a statement to mark 
the "100 Days to Go" milestone, 
the Foreign Ministry spokes- 
man, Cui Tiankai, last week de- 
clared: “Over the past 100 
years. Hong Kong Chinese built 
Hong Kong into an interna- 
tional trade, financial and ship- 
ping centre, with the special 
diligence and intelligence of the 
Chinese people." No mention 
of any benefits of ISO years of 
British administration. 

From an early age, Chinese 


schoolchildren are drilled in the 
heinous crimes of the British dur- 
ing the Opium Wire, and the un- 
equal treaties which stole pan of 
the motherland. A view of almost 
a priori sovereign rights is well 
absorbed, whether the territory 
in qaestion is Hong Kong, Mac- 
au, Taiwan, Tibet, Xinjiang or the 
Spratly Islands in the South 
China Sea. AU are deemed “in- 
alienable" parts of China. 

China's Defence Minister, 
Chi Haotian. recently urged 
the country to “make full use of 
this historic opportunity and 
mobilise the whole nation for 
education in patriotism and na- 
tional defence". Such senti- 
ments explain why there is 
unease in Hong Kong at a state- 
ment this month by Qian 
Qichen, the Chinese Foreign 
Minister, that school textbooks 
in the territory which do not con- 
firm to China's “principles" wiD 
have to be “revised". As far as 
China is concerned, history is 
written by the sovereign power. 

After 1 July, Hong Kong will 
become another Chinese “in- 
ternal affair 1 ' in which other 
countries are not allowed to “in- 
terfere". Technically, under the 
Sino-British Joint Declaration 
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Colony’s kin: A Poking family waving Hong Kong's post-handover flag in front of t he “Countdown dock’ In Tiananmen Square Photograph: Reuter 


on Hong Kong's transfer, 
Britain stflJ has a monitoring role 
through the Sino-British Joint 
Liaison Group which will exist, 
and will continue to meet, un- 
til 1 January 2000. The Joint De- 


claration is also registered at die 
United Nations as an interna- 
tional agreement, one which 
pledges that the “one country, 
two systems" arrangement will 
last for 50 years. In practice. 


. however, there islittie scope for 
formal international sanction of 
China if tiring ep wrong. 

For Peking, the spotlight of 
sovereign ambition will, after 
1 July; shift to the recovery of 
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Macau in i 999, and more im- 

pottantiyto’&iwan.Macanisfar 

less of a trophy than Hang Kon& 
After the 1974 change of gov- 
ernment in POztogad, Lisbon 
wanted to give Macau bade to 
rhtna, but Peking, insisted that 
nothing could be given back 
-which had not been taken away. 
Unlike HongKong’sNew Ter- 
ritories, there was never a formal 
treaty forMacau,so 20 Decem- 
ber 1999 was arintrarity as 
thetimewbeothiscorner of Chi- 
nese territory would be removed 

from “Portuguese administra- 
tion” That date will, mark an 
end to foreign government of 
claimed Chinese territory. " ' 
: Tkiwanisa different matter. 

Stiviftlhftt vyniMrig nffhkyiear, 

alf the' main speeches by Chi- 
nese leaders love spoken of 
how; after Hong Kbng is re- 
united with the motherland. it 
should be the tom of Thiwan, 
st^formalty considered a rene- 


funeral address for Deng Xiai 
pmgi President Jiang Zem 
saS “The Thiwan question w 
be settled eventually and tl 
complete reunification^ of t) 
motherland will certainly I 
achieved.” The Prime Minisr 
. in his annual state of the nath 
rqxm: this month, said: “The y 
, unification of the motherland 
an irreversible historical tree, - 
and any attempt at splitting C- 
na, or althe secession of Taiwi 

from China will meet with ti 
firm opposition of the enti 
Chinese people, including o- 
compatriots in Thwart." 

Those Thiwan compatric 
will be among the people mo 
keenly watching developmen 
in Hong Kong after 1 Ju! 
with every expectation that tf 
reality of “one country, two sv 
terns” will not tempt thei 
towards reunification with ih 
Communist-run mainland 


^ unainff row 

r*r-vyy O 

taints Gore’s 


Rupert Cornwall 

Vfes hingtion . 

Almost certainly, China is the 
last place. Vice-President A1 
Gore would like to be right now. 
But once made, diplomatic 
schedules are not easily unmarte 
t- and so it is that the man de- 
scribed as the nrthless “Solici- 
tor-m-Cbief’ of Democratic 
can^raiga dotations last year ar- 
rives tonight in the country 
that stands accused of trying to 
subvert United States politics in 
thoseaame elections Of 1996. 

Mr Gore's trip to East Asia : 
was to have been another huild- 
ing block for a White House run 
ofhis own in-2000, paving the 
way for an exchange of official 
vidts between Praidents Bffl. 
Ointon and JIapgZmnin. It was 
intended as., a ste®' towards a 
new. relationship between the 
world's most powerful co untry 
-and its most populous, bur- 
nishing his own fore ig n policy 
credentials in the process, 
as for such wefi-laid plans, 
ifogfon's vaunted strategy 
of. "constructive engagement" 


Horses jump for him. 
women (all for him. 

'Bestsellers' - epic Monday euening dlocKDUsters tilled uiitn oassion. drams & romance. 


the spreading cam p aign finanni* 
scandal here,- of which GhinaV 
alleged efforts to channej modr 
ey fo DerxKxaatfe omcSdates in • 
1996 are the afost scrious ann -. 
glccomporienC 
In 1 political' Washington, 
China” is probabfythc dirtiest 
word around. A host ofissucs, 
from human rights to l&wan lo . 


left on Saturday for a first sto] 
in Tokyo, “is not what this tri] 
is about", and indeed cons id 
nations erf diplomacy would ar 
gnefor the topic to be avoidec 
But for iris own credibility, h 
catmotbe seen to softshuffleth 
issue - while Washington mm 
be doubly wary of any conces 
skin that might be construed a 

' donations from Pelting 50 

Nowhere are strains greate 
than over trade. America 1 
record' $19bn merchandis 
deficit in. January was in goo 
measure due to a 40 per cen 
surge that month in import 
from China, which is on thi 
point of overtaking Japan a 
owner of the largest single trad 
surplus with, the US. " 

Hitherto, the argument iz 
^fashington has mainly beer 
over linking. Peking's human 
, rights performance with the 
annual extension of its most 
favoured-nation trading status. 
. But the^ ballooning deficit rais- 
es questions over Peking’s still 
more cherished goal of entry 
into the Geneva-based World 
Ttade Organisation. , . 

.Even before the latest trade 




the row. 

While tire Chinese govern- 
ment itself adaman tly denies - 
anywrongffoing, even n Peking 
efid allocate, $2m (£1.25m)for 
the purpose (as has- been 
daimed), neither the FBI nor ' 





probing tite affair have pjo- 
dneed evidence that donations 
were actually made: But Mr 


for that,: < ■ 

Ndnmaiftyi : lhe sjgjiing of i 


the sort- of occason an ambi- 
,tiatiSrbol^dan ISte-Mr 




i neSfer-ansK 'ThiF timer 
the 


^^^^hina mood in - 
mgfoiL Nt^se^ifis ^w3( ’ 


Al Gore: Cannot be seen to 
oaflstuzflle the issue 

figure^ the anti-China lobbj 
here* had beeji tiying to makt 
US approval of China’s admis 
'skm into the WTO conditions 
. cm a vote m Gpngress. Now M 
- Gore w31 cany the message tha 
China must get rid of its taril 
andnon-tanff barriers to ur 
-ports;from the US, and else 
.where ffitagaocte afe to enjc 
the .lower-tariff- benefits f 

WTO memb ership . The trae 
imbalance was’Tinaistamabr 

.for the longstertn healthof fe' 

wp - •- ■■■■■••-• 
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Hong Kong /Z ? / handovei 


Stephen Vims 

HongKSrig: '- ‘ • ‘ •• .* 

Chris Patten, the Governor of 
Hong Kanj£yesterday warned 
those whowiB, run the eoknjy 
after itreturns toChinesesov- 
ereiginy nc* to tinker with the 
eristing system 6fgovenxH»nL 
Hesaid that Honglfong was 
Bte a RoDsRoyce. *T dcm'Vquite 

see tbepotm of lifting thehdn- 
Jiet to tinker with ihe enritw* 


protests as sun begins to set 


yesterday with tnumphaHstcel- 


mamtamed tharthe tetitory 


touch” - ■ ;ry; 


Pekin g. 7 T-?T? T 10 

Bht Britain and China remain 
.locked, in 'disagreement ovct 
^ raAgemems for the transition 

a gree.airangemerUs for thead£ 
goo: stationing; of Chinese 

J?°P8 Kong, thousands of 
P e t^le.tpqli: part in a series of 
pvfents;t<> mark, the landmark 
-day,: while in . China, students 
gathered under-tire- clock jh; 


Peking’s Tiananmen Square 
which counts down the sec- 
onds until The handover of pow- 
er. Astheciockhilthe 100-days 
.. mark, they chanted; “Come 
home, Hong Kong”.. 

Thousands, of school chil- 
dren were mobilised in the ter- 
ritory, to take part in a symbolic 
“run to the motherland". Oth- 
ers participated, in tree-planti- 
ng, ceremonies and watched 
lion dances. A television opin- 
., ion poflshowed that 63 per cent 
„of those interviewed were con- 
fident about the return to Qn- 
ijese rule although a larger 


number expressed doubts over 
' the long-term future. 

Tung Chee-hwa, who will 
bead tire first post-colonial gov- 
ernment, went out of his way to 
stress that his priorities were 
things like housing and care for 
the elderly as opposed to wider 
political issues. 

Zhou Nan, director of the 
Xinh ua Dews agency, or China’s 
de facto mission in Hong Kong, 
said Pe king had faith in the abil- 
ities of the post-colonial regime. 
“The central government places 
great trust in the future Hong 
Kong government. I think all 


sectors in Hong Kong should 
give their full support," he said 
in an interview win a local Can- 
lonese-language station. 

In Peking, the People 's Daily 
newspaper devoted much of its 
from page to the historic occa- 
sion and the role played in it by 
the nation's paramount leader 
Deng Xiaoping, who died last 
month aged 92 before he could 
see his dream fulfilled. “At this 
moment we think even more 
fondly of Deng Xiaoping," It 
said. 

In Hong Kong, a handful of 
demonstrators, their mouths 


taped shut in what they said was 
a symbol of thin gs to come, look 
up' position in Victoria Park, 
waving placards to silently con- 
demn China's violent military 
crackdown at Tiananmen 
Square in 1989. 

Meanwhile Mr Patten and 
Martin Lee, leader of the De- 
mocratic Party, the colony's 
largest party, welcomed the ini- 
tiative taken by The Independent 
in bringing back to life “The 
World of Lily Wong", a politi- 
cal cartoon strip which was 
abruptly terminated in May 
1995 by the South China Morn- 


ing Post, the colony's largest 
English-language newspaper. 

The death of Lily Wong, cre- 
ated by the Hong Kong-based 
cartoonist Larry Feign, was 
widely seen as an indication of 
growing Chinese influence over 
the colony’s media. The strip 
will be appearing in The inde- 
pendent until June 30, the last 
day of British rule. 

Welcoming the reappear- 
ance of the strip, Mr P&tten said- 
“like a lot of other people in 
Hoag Kong, Z used to follow the 
world of Lfly Wong every day. 
I really missed her when, for 


whatever reason, she disap- 
peared bom our lives about two 
years ago. 1 am glad to hear she 
is making a comeback in 
Britain". 

Mr Lee said that the strip had 
"enabled Hong Kong people to 
see humour even in the face of 
blackest events such as the 
Tiananmen Square crackdown. 
1 am delighted she will contin- 
ue to do so. Unfortunately, the 
Chinese leaders and Hong 
Kong newspaper proprietors 
don’t love Lily Wong as much 
as the people of Hong Kong 
do". 


new 


Amnesia? It is neither fashion- Ixmgmt m riest Jb o much Was 
wr nOT necessai y to have s®* 1 ' ^ Hong Kong leaders in 
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of the colonial establishment 
and how they have become 
stalwarts of the new order.- . 
The Island Chib. A discrete en- 
clave owned by the family <*f 
Tung Chee-hwa, the head of the 
first post- colonial government. 
Invitations are at a premium. 
Things Chinese: Well, nptoa ' 
point. Hongkongers are still 
sniffy about their compatriots 
from across the border, but 
nowadays keep their tart com- 
merits to themselves and profess 
a great love for die motherland. 
Committees: Anyone who's 
anyone is a member of a Cbi- 
^ nese advisory committee. For- 
“ tunately there are loads of them 
and so scope for gaming mem- 
bership is not too limited. 
Colonial memorabilia: Every- 
thing. from letterboxes with the 
royal crest to stamps with the 

L. «■- ? - - —JJL. 


the past which can no longer 
be said at present- The fatifity 
of recall is not required by the 
new order. 

Government House: uppficants 
used to queue up for invitations 
to enter the residence of Gov- 
ernor Chris Patten: Invites are 
now a positive embarrassment. 
Things British; Those with 
British connections are doing;, 
their best to keep them under 
wraps! Various privileges, in- 
cluding special immigr ation- 
rights, which were enjoyed by 
Brits have been scrapped. ; . 
Gongs: MBEs, CBEs, OBEs 
and all other royal awards were- 
once eagerly coveted. Now, 
some aspirants for high office 
have jgbne solar as to relinquish 
use ofTheir titles. 
C^feritflroRegartfir^cofcHiial 
memorabilia as anything: but 
quaint . history Is out. The new 
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Skills secure 
passport to 
a new life 
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Oueen's head, k being avkfly- order wants to rewrite school 
hoarded. Interestingly, some text books to ensure that chfl- 






of the keenest buyexs five on the 
Chinese mainland . . 
Optimism: The glorious return 
to the Motheriand is an ; occa- 
sion for celebration. . Things 
can only get better once the 


dren have a “correct" under- 
standing of the pasL 
Pessimism: Those expressing 
doubts about the future have 
been warned. There is no place 
for ' doublets who go round 

j •_ _ j 


colonial shackles are removed. ^spread despondency. 
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Chinese values: The hew buzz Western vahies: These are de- 
phrase is Chinese values, a scot fined by the hew order asa com- 
of Confucian-Comumuist ! binatron of anarchism, welfare 
melange, with an empharis on state-ism and unfettered free- 
ihe values of obedience, com- . dom.td. aitidse for the sake of 
munity interest and respect'for- crftiismg- an mtriaring mixture 


authority, as opposed, to indi- 
vidual interest 

Ijftonginm: The northern Chi- 
nese language, which is China's 
only official language. Hong 
Kong people have great diffi- 
culty speaking it, bat they are 
really trying.- 


bedjence, com- . dom to critid^: for the sake of 
and respect'for- aftfcisnig- an intriguing mixture 
pposed. to ind5- of • Haight-Ashbury and 
CJement Artlee. 

ie northern Chi- Cantonese The mother toagne 
which is China's • ' of most Hong Kong people is 
mguage. Hong not exactly wit ancetlrat is what 
lave great most people speak, but itcan- 

it, bat they are . not be regarded as politically 
correcL 








Maidng money: Some thirds 
never change xn Hong Kong. 


Stephen Vines 






Christopher BeUamy ... 

Defence Correspondent 

and Stephen Vines . 

The head <rf the largest aimyon 
wealth, the 2-mifliou strong fteo- 
, pie's Uberaticn Army of China, 
is in Britain today on the first 
visit of its kind since the Tianan- 
men Square m as s acre of 1989 
soured relations between China 
and the West- 

General Fu Quanyou, Chi- 
na's Chief of the General Staff, 
will this morning see Michael 
Portillo, the Secretary of State 
for Defence, and the Chief of 
Defence Staff, ReW Marshal^' 
Peter Inge. This afternoon be 
will visat the Foreign Office. . 

The Minfetiy of Defenre yes- 
terday reftaed to say why : the 
general, was visiting but the 
timing of the visit and tas con- 
versations with Mr Portillo and 
Field Marshal Inge indicate he 
wifi be (Ssrasing the transfer of 
authority for. the security ol 
Ifong Kong from the British 
.Armed Forces to the PLA, ex- 

. act dataflsef which still haw? not 

•been worked oat, senior dcfcaoe 
■sourcea said feist week. 

= The last-but-onc round ot 


were one key area of outstand- 
ing problems, along with Viet- • 
n am esc asylum-seekers, of 

whom 6,000 are lefi in the ■* 
colony; arid the. -transfer of / 
■ Hong Kong g o veiiuueaat files. . 

“We are now m the czucol 
stage of thepabcess,” Mr Davies 
said ina statement. “We need 
to close the jemainmg gaps.” 

The Chinese.r. delegation 
blamed Britain for the lack, of 
progress. “The Chinese side 
has made the greatest possible 
-effort to accammodate the con- 
cerns of the British side, but the 

British side is still adopting 
disappointing delaying tactics 
. and trying- to establish linkage 
• between unrelated issues,” said 
- China's ambassador to London, 
Zhao J&ua, who heads the 
Chinese delegation. 

. On an advance guard of Chi- 
. pese troops, Mr Davies said the 
. two sides had narrowed their 
differences bat hadbeen unable 






Eve of empire: Members of the Black Watch waiting for six o'clock to chime before lowering the flags at the cenotaph 
m central Hong Kong. The colony wifi be handed over to China on 1 Jufy Photograph: Tom Pilston 


Stephen Vines 

China's resumption of sover- 
eignty over Hong Kong was 
widely predicted to trigger a 
massive exodus of people and 
money. With less than 100 days 
to go until the handover, the 
most pessimistic predictions 
have been confounded; but it 
remains undear whether talk of 
an exodus was mere panic 
mongering. 

It is difficult to came by ac- 
curate estimates of the numbers 
of people leaving. However, 
the Hong Kong government 
produces figures which show 
that during this decade an 
average of more than 2.000 
people emigrated each week. 

At the peak, in 1992, 66,200 
left the colony. Most of those ap- 
plied to leave in the wake of the 
1989 Tiananmen Square mas- 
sacre, which sent thousands of 
people scurrying to consulates 
for immigration applications 
which take an average of two to 
three years to process. Last year 
the outflow had fallen to 40 JOG 
people, a low for the 1990s. 

The government estimates 
that at least 12 percent of those 
who leave return. Most do so 
with foreign passports firmly 
tucked in their back pockets. 
The favoured countries for em- 
igration, principally Canada 
and Australia, do not offer the 
kind of economic opportunities 
which Hong Kong people enjoy 
back home. 

Nevertheless, the outflow 
from Hong Kong is propor- 
tionately very high and con- 
centrated among people with 
money and skills m high de- 
mand Employers are reporting 
difficulties in filling skilled jobs 
to an extent that the govern- 
ment has been forced to devise 
labour importation schemes for 
a number of employment 
categories. 

This may be the tip of the ice- 
berg. A study by the Hong 
Kong University, conducted 
two years ago, concluded that 
13 per cent of the population 
would leave before the han- 
dover of power in July. 

Research by the Hong Kong 
Transition Project shows that an 
unusually high proportion of the 
□oo-expatriate population, up to 
10 per cent, hold foreign pass- 
ports and could leave at any 
time. The project’s surveys shew 
that as many as two in eveiy five 
people would seek the means to 


leave Hong Kong if the situation 
became intolerable. Bearing in 
mind tight immigration rules in 
most countries, this may not be 
a realistic objective. 

The large number of Hong 
Kong people living overseas 
and tiie existence in most coun- 
tries of family reunification 
programmes means that as 
many as one in five of the pop- 
ulation have a realistic chance 
of emigrating if they need to. 

If exact emigration figures are 
hard to find, (feta about the out- 
flow of capital is even more 
sparse. Superficially it would ap- 
pear that there is no cause for 
concern. The stockmarket 
keeps hitting new highs, the 
property market is booming 
and the local currency is stable. 

There is littie doubt, however, 
that Hong Kong money is go- 
ing abroad in large quantities. 
United Nations figures show 
that the tiny colony of 6 million 
people is the world's fourth 
largest source of overseas in- 
vestment fluids. 

A survey by the Credit 
Lyonnais investment house 


4 There is little 
dcnxbtthat 
money is going 
abroad in large 
quantities 3 

found that 23 per cent of those 
questioned had over half their 
savings in foreign currencies. 

The lack of foreign exchange 
controls makes it very difficult 
to determine whether there is 
any significant degree of capi- 
tal flight. Anecdotal evidence 
suggests that both individuals 
and companies are hedging 
their bets by making invest- 
ments overseas, particularly in 
property, but are maintaining 
the bulk of their assets in Hong 
Kong. The property buying 
spree is significant enough to 
have an impact on prices in Cen- 
tral London, for instance. 

People with the means to 
leave and cash to take away are 
playing a wait-and-see game. 

For the time being there is no 
massive exodus - but neither is 
there a firm commitment to 


Wo holds barred in cartoon swan song 


tang taken the position that 
tome advance parties are a 
good idea,” he sa«L “The prob- 


Uaison Group (JLG), the 
diplomatic body handling Hong 
Kong's return to Chins, raued 


nesc troops in the colony. 
Britain’s chief negotiator. 


three d ays of talks, the 39 th 
found m 15-yeor-long oegoua- 
was especially “disap- 
pointing". 

^baan^i expressed 

^ ocwHapCT reported on Sat- 
urday that defence matters 


ties and the timing of their 
arrival." , 

General Fu Quanyou, who 
arrived in London on Saturday, 
begins ,a series of regional vis- 
its tomorrow, designed to ac- 
quaint hfar with British Army 
equipment and training. 

Bom in 1930, the general 
joined the HA in 1916 md 

served as an infanoy officer. He 

was commander of the 


India, which merged with the 
Kunming mfiiiaiy leoon, feemg 
Banna. Laos and Vietnam, in 
the' oiid'l98Qs- He became a 
general in 

fipnetal Staff SDCe 


September 1995 


Jo jo Mayes 

Hong Kong . .. 

There is nothing obvious that 
marks lily Wong as a threat to 
national security- The civil-ser- 
vice secretary, who lives with her 
American husband and their 
baby in a tiny flat in Kowloon, 
could be said to live, the life of 
any number of Hoag Kong 
Chinese women. She loves her 
family, moans about pollution, 
cares about her appearance 
and drives a hard baigaih. Yet 
almost two years ago the car- 
toon character was killed off, an 
apparent victim of her news- 
paper's determination hot to 
upset the Chinese government 
as the handover drew near. 

Because despite her innocu- 
ous lifestyle, “The World of Lily 
Wong”, described as the “Doon- 
esbuJy" of ihe East, always made 
political waves in Hong Kong. 
For eight years the strip poked 
fiui at East-Wbst relations as well 
as at Deng Xiaoping and the 
People's Liberation Army. Hot# 
Kong Democrat Martin Lee de- 
scribed it as depicting “with 
sometimesdevastating accuracy 
the foibles of the HcmgKarig and 

Chinese governments, Hong 

Kong’s political classes and or- 

: •That was. iny^ brief, to sail 
■ dosetothewind,” says thecar- 
toon's creator, Larry PemuA 

41 -year-old American, Feign 

. tame to Hjong Kong in 1985 and 


24 March 1997 
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created life soon after. He has 
frequently been asked whether 
Uhl 1 was based on his Chinese 
wire, Cathy, bm denies this. 
“Anything coming from Lily 
Wong comes from me,” he says. 

LOy had started as a satire on 
Hong Kong life, but John Dux, 
Feign’s first editorat the South 
China Morning . Post in Hong 
Kong, encouraged the cartoon- 
isr to be overtly political. “He 
tired to tell me, ‘make it mean- 
er, make it nastier. If you’re not 
getting at least one hate letter 
a dayyou’re not doing your job’.” 

The first signs that this free- 
dom might change came in 


1989, when, Feien says, he was 
asked to “go easier” on China. 
The following week's cartoons, 
which dealt with pro-China, 


in Hong Kong, required a cer- 
tain amount of 'clearance' be- 
fore printing. 

But it was in May 1995, prior 
to publication of a strip which 
dealt with the use of execuicd 
prisoners' organs for transplant, 
that Feign found his contract 
abmptly terminated, in a derision 
widely believed to be political • 

The South China Morning 
Post's editor-in-chief, David 
Armstrong, ascribed his decision 




to cost-cutting, despite the 
obvious profitability of the news- 
paper (one of the most profitable 
m the world). Feign promptly of- 
fered to continue at a lower rate 
but this was declined. 

“No one ever wanted to rock 
the boat in Hong Kong bm it's 
worse than ever, f figured all 
along that Lily Wong would be 
canoslied, bat I was surprised by 
the riming and the [way in] 
which it was done,” he says. 

Since then sources at the 
Post have said the cartoon was 
“unpopular" - a charge Feign 
rebuts, pointing to the contin- 
uing safes of Lily compilation 
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books. “In Hong Kong English- 
language books tend to be con- 
sidered ‘best sellers' if you 
manage to sell over 2,000. My 
best-selling Lily Wong book 
sold 24,000. 1 have 1 1 books out, 
still all in print, still doing well." 
he says. Without Lily Wong in 
the paper I thought the inter- 
est would die, but it's really 
heartening for me to know peo- 
ple siifl enjoy her." 

It is just as well for Feign that 
his books do well; since the strip 
was dropped he has not been 
able to get work as a graphic 
artist within the tenitory. “Since 
Lily Wong left print I've been 


doing freelance illustration for 
books and corporate stuff, il- 
lustrating books mostly- I'm in- 
creasingly invoked in the Wt»rJd 
Wide Web. 

“Bui I don’t actually do any- 
thing for anyone here. I’ve been 
blacklisted across the board. I 
can't even find commercial work 
for company newsletters be- 
cause they' re so scared of having 
this ‘notorious ami- Com mu nisi' 
even remotely connected with 
their company. Which is so ab- 
surd but that's the way it is. 
That's the state of mind here." 

Feign does not know where 
his future lies after 1 July. But 
until then The Independent is 
helping him to resurrect Lily 
Wong for the 100 days up to the 
handover. It will be her swan 
song, and out of tiie confines of 
her natural environment, she 
can be as irreverent and as pol- 
itical as in her heyday - a 
prospect the cartoonist relishes. 

“A political cartoonist in a 
civilised country can be quite in- 
fluential, can really raise the 
hackles of people in power. 
Look at Steve Bell ana John 
Major’s underpants, or the 
members erf the Bush family who 
stated publicly how mucli thev 
hated Doonesbury. rve missed 
Lily. She’ll be in the limelight for 
three months which is exciting 
for me," he says. “In fact I'll be 
more free lhanTwas. I won't pull 
any punches." 

Letters, page 16 
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‘What’s the hu 
It’s all in 


h tea-making; so with muSfc. 

Edward Seckerson | 


F irst the lea-making ritual. 
A little something earned 
over from her Japanese 
heritage. Darjeeling Fust 
Flush (the chosen blend) 
is meticulously measured into an 
empty muslin teabag, the filtered 
water boiled but gently cooled 
between jug and teapot. Then the 
infusion. Four minutes, precisely. 
After three minutes, “it's too much 
of a wake-up tea"; after five, 
“already too bitter’’. So, four 
minutes. Choose cup (size first, 
then colour), remove teabag, 
dispose. Serve. Enjoy. 

And as with tea, so with music. 
Preparing il, sharing it, takes lime. 
Patience. This is Mitsuko Uchida. 
Precise, lw compromising, 

passionate. The tea-making ritual - 
with its studied but enthusiastic 
commentary - will have been 
repeated many times for other 
visitors, but each time will be the 
first time. The flavour of the . tea 
depends upon it. Knowing just how 
much care has been lavished on its 
preparation only adds to the 
enjoyment Uchida knows that She 
can make an occasion of the 
simplest task. She has presence. A 
quality. And that quality is mirrored 
in her piano playing. 

So, how to define it? Words won’t 
really suffice, though we can try a 
few: supple, rapt searching, dream- 
like. But volatile, too. You see it in 
her manner, you catch it in her 
conversation. One moment she will 
be cpiiet, confidential, almost 
conspiratorial — as if sharing the 
secrets of the universe with you 
alone. The words will be carefully 
considered, sparingly used, a series 
of portentous haikus separated by 
equally portentous silences. But then 
something will be said, something 
implied, to excite her. provoke her, 
and the new idea win detonate with 
such force that every word is 
suddenly an exclamation. So she 
thinks and speaks rather as she plays 
- a famili ar trait among musicians 
but more pronounced in her case - 
and she plays in such a way as to 
persuade you that every phrase is 
precisely as you would choose to 
play it were you to do so. That’s rare. 
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Japan’s strange, exotic bird: Mitsuko Uchida 


Uchida has just emerged from a 
period of “hibernation" No public 
performances, only private ones. 
This is a biannual occurrence. For 
two two-month periods every year 
she accepts no engagements. It’s 
true that every second summer 
she'll take off to the Marlboro 
Festival in Vermont, there to make 
chamber music “just for the sheer 
hell of it", but working vacations 
are generally spent tucked up in her 
little mews house off the Portobelk) • 
Road, taking stock, recharging the 
batteries, learning new repertoire. 
Her shortlist of priorities currently 
reads: the Brahms and Bartok 
Second Concertos, the Chopin 
Preludes, the Beethoven DiabeQi 
and the Bach Goldberg Variations 
and the 48 Preludes ana Fugues Uo 
be ready in time for her 70th 
birthday in the year 201S), and the 
Ugeti Concerto. While “slaving" 
over the Birtwistle Concerto a 
couple of years back she decided 
that she would learn at least one 
major contemporary piece every 
three years. Maybe open a few ears. 

She loves these sabbaticals u at 
home". They are so much a part of 
what she - is about: a balanced, 
orderly existence with time to 
think, time to dream. And London 
is borne. As witness her 
unshakeable allegiance to “Marks 
&. Sparks" (the English 
colloquialisms slip deliciously, 
eccentrically, into her 

conversation). She begrudges time 
spent travelling. A typical day in 
the life of Mitsuko uchida begins 
slowly. She gets up “s-lyO-w-Ty 
(her intonation tells you just how 
slowly). A first cup of tea 
(prepared, of course, as above), 
then back and forth to bed with 
mail or newspapers. Then brunch - 
"only, a bite, because otherwise 
your energies go into digestion” 
(before a concert she'll enjoy a 
single Bendick bittermint) - a 
quick glance at “Modesty Blaise” 
in the Evening Standard, a hand or 
two of bridge (don’t look for 
reason in the apparent 
incongruities here), and off across 
the courtyard on the short walk to 
her studio where two! Steinway 


concert grands - her own - await. ' 
.Right now she's preparing for her 
Barbican Celebrity - Recital on 
Wednesday. A typical Uchida 
programme,- h .opens, like '-die 
proverbial floodgates, with the Berg 
Sonata, continues with Schumann — 
his Dmidsb&ridlerttirize - “two true 
romantics” she says, "the only firing 
separating tbein is about 100 years?' 
- arid concludes with Beethoven’S . 
last sonata. Op 11L its-peaity tHHs= 
stretching all the way to infinity: 
She's played that piece often, 
though interim tt cutty, over, the past 
20 or so years and each tone she. 
does, another problem gets solved; 
She won’t, enlarge upon, what it is 
time -not While the work is still 
in progress - but she's happy to 


ccmmunkator- Wiffi her . 

with the’eomposert she plays. Not a 
week : goes ' by that she doerot 

commune with- “her co ™P° s ^ - 
Bach, . ' ' : Mozart, -. . . Schubert, 
••Beethoven. She is; nrelesgtye 
- lhquxsrtive on their be ha lf. -She w uj 
repeat the same phrase ovm- and 
over, for- as 'long - as .it.'takes to 
reveal itself. The process . never, 
borts ber, pxovided the music 
doesn’t (and she has her mental 
.blades ■ Rachmaninov is - one). 
Even as a chil d, she was happy to 
explore her favourite stories again 
and a gain, , hoping against hope that 
she mi^t discover something new. 

‘ Childhood was a tale of two 
. cultures. Her-fatfcer was a Japanese 
diplomat. Which meant that there 
'Was life beyond the douds, beyond 

. rrc . f 'M.. , l— A ™ lJiunn, 


Sctabert.- says Uchid^ wMt. a 

“Chaliapin" stands back to rack 
JtaSicr Stairway, ako mat 
(all Udrida’s pianos are male). He is 
transnareni. 


ft happen, until me, the listener V 
not me, the player - thinks. ‘Ah, that 
was It!’ And then, me, die player, 
reconstructs exactly why il was right.- 
Somedmes • • this process takes 
months, years. And then you want 
to find out why it took so long to 
settle, why you could not do if then 
but can now!” • •' 


"ft’s this, delicate, balance between 
I emotion and intellect; instinct 
-Land reason, intuition and 
calculation that gives Uchida’s work 
its edge. .She . describes ...m 
painstaking detail fiaw she believes 
she’s finally found the rotation to*.: 
angle bar of Beethoven’s Emperor 
Concerto. It’s the' moment- where : 
the second. subject modulates from 
B minor to B major and. it ad 
happens in one 1 tiny phrase. ' She - 
used to ' feel that - phrase > a 
crescendo, until .she realised that in 
order to stay,, as Beethoven 
requests, pianissimo, then you must 
imply, if anything, a diminuendo. “B 
major suddenly ■ opens up. It’s a 
different glow,” she says, with the . 
effusiveness of one who's, just 
happened upon the lost chord. But 
it’s almost as thrilling to hear her 
talk 'about it as play it. Almost. 
"Thank God,” she says. “Otherwise 
we’d always be talking, not playing.” 

Either 'way.sbe’s -'.a\ natural 


escape, she now oeneves. one louna 
tier “first love" there. ' Franz 
SchaberL This month sees the 
release of her first Schubert album 
thc lmpromptus Op 90. and .Op- 
142; It’s taken awhile, or rather it’s 
taken as long as it*s taken, to get 
. this ‘music “into her way”. And' to 
find the right, {nano, for it. The 
piano ' in : question ' resides in 
.Xjchida’s'stiicporand it goes by-the 
name of “Chaliapin”. 

Tnatte the .studio, Uchida feels 
-her way through the -opening page . 
of Schubert’s last sonata, music 
. caught "somewhere -between 1 fove 
and sorrow? (Schubert’s words). 
The trill, in the left hand rolls, out 
tike-, distant. "thunder.- -The sound 1 of 
the-. instrument is indeed. rich and 
welcoming, warm and subtle like the : 
great Russian bass whose namo “he* 
shares. “Cbaliapm*’ has, says 
Uchida, settled down nioety since ins 
new hammer-heads were installed. 
H<»r pia n o t ftrhniraan has developed 
“the sound acconfing to his character 
(very important. ■-%' *tyou cannot 
impose ; - character -. upon , -. an 
uBtronsert-Hcacty one is different”)- 
•He sdunded particulaity well in fife 
Musikverda, - Vienna (Udrida’s 
favourite concert ' hall), where the 
Schubert recording took ' place. 
Almost toowann, in feet: "There is 
nsoaUy.Sonfe dement of .post in 


lOeai xoi 

he makes it very dear “ 
revere of the other one. A ttor^ 
piano resades in the house .^“for 

emergencies" . • . ; z ~ 

A wbfie back, Uchida devised a 
series of concerts^ tank 
around the music of Schubert 
and Schoenberg. Her aim was ps 
ever to open L people s ears* to 
encourage . them to teien 
differently, to .hear beyond 
consonance and dissonance and 
maybe, in doing so, to . 
contrary to first nnprwoons, that 
the real conservative is Schoenberg, 
that the craziness actually bes 
within Schubert- “By saying I 
understand Schubert bur not 
Schoenberg’, I believe people are 
iTfkimfte rsttmding the - wo« 
‘understand’. What they are rea JR 
saying is - “That sounds pleasant to 
me because I gpt used to h, bnt that 
is just a noise because I refuse to 
hear it- ... People remember what 
they can easily grasp, and what they 
wm easily grasp, they tike to repeat. 
We live in such an impatient age. an 
age of soundbite psychology and 
-compilation albums — both of which 
I haielNolhing brntusic is shortT 
But the statement is. Short and 
frank. What do they make of such 
statements in Japan? How do they 
now view Mitsuko Uchida? “Like a 
strange, erotic bird! I imagine they 
look at me and think - die sort of 
looks Japanese, she speaks 
Japanese, but... Look, I still speak 
the language well, but whatever 
language I use, I want to be as clear 
as possible. In Japan, you never say 
exactly what you mean. Politeness 
alL Politeness is more important" 
than honesty.. And that T cannot 
accept.” Of course not. Great 
musicians never lie. At least, not in 
front of an audience. 

Uchida plays Berg, Schumann and 
Beethoven: 7.30pm Wed, Barbican 
Hall, London EC2 (0171-6388891) 


Pas fie trois of the personalities 


O ptimistic Japanese ladies 
stood in the Opera House 
foyer clutching polite notices 
that read “Want to buy ticket 
please", and there was a salty smell 
of tout in the air. The Royal Ballet 
has long been fighting a rearguard 
action against any son of person- 
ality cult among its dancers, but 
there is no doubt that the prospect 
of Darcey Bussell. Jonathan Cope 
and Sylvie Guillem in La Bayadere 
is a proposition that shifts tickets. 
So far, management has resisted 
any temptation to return to a world 
where the tikes of Fonteyn auto- 
matically commanded higher ticket 
prices hut Guillem is undoubtedly 
a star of that order. 

The solemnity of her entrance 
as the veiled temple dancer is so 
profound that the capacity audi- 
ence sal on its hands as if reluctant 
to break the spell, already caught 
up in the drama of her perfor- 
mance. A convincing rebuttal, 
surely, to anyone who complains 
that she allows her starry person- 
ality to obliterate the roles she 
dances. On Saturday she was 
Nikiya, whose lover. Solor, for- 
sakes her for Gamzatti. Murdered 
by her rival, she is reconciled to 
Solor in a dream and the pair arc 
finally united in death after his 
wedding to the Rajah's daughter is 
disrupted by an earthquake. 

Guillem manages io combine 
spiritual purity with a normal, girl- 


DANCE 


La Bayadere 

Royal Opera 
House, 
London 


ish sensuality. The strength and 
clarity of her dancing is a constant 
source of wonder, her diaine turns 
unravel at dirtying speed. These 
marv els combine thriuingfy with a 
very modern ability to just walk 
naturally, arms dangling by her 
sides in dejected reflection. 

To conjure such a mood she has 
only to contemplate the produc- 
tion. The flaws in Makarova's 19S9 
version are often blamed on 19th- 
century theatrical taste but the 
Kirov's London seasons of La 
Bayadere have shown that if you 
trust the ballet and perform it 
wholeheartedly it can be 
immensely powerful. The Royal 
Ballet's rule of thumb seems to be: 
when in doubt, ham it up. Gary 
Avis's High Brahmin is a painful 
example of this. The vengeful priest 
destroyed by desire is a pivotal role 
in the drama but Avis throws it 
away with a few camp histrionics. 
Happily, the exquisite Kingdom of 
the Shades scene was well- 


rehearsed and hit just the right note 
of high-Victorian melancholy. 

Our turbaned love-rat was 
Jonathan Cope, who showed 
Guillem off to perfection. His part- 
nership with Darcey Bussell was 
fractionally less successful The 
wedding scene prefigures Petipa's 
Black Swan pas de deux, in which 
our hero is also seduced by the sexy 
virtuosity of the wrong woman. 
Unfortunately Bussell's ravishing 
smiles are of a general nature and 
she makes little attempt to cement 
the affections of her stolen warrior. 
Her dancing, though masterly in 
places, was slightly uneven. In the 
wedding scene she had trouble with 
the beguiling sequence of acceler- 
ating and decelerating pirouettes. 
Perhaps file is saving beise If for her 
Nikiya on 4 April perhaps she 
feels that the role is a secondary 
one. That need not be the case: 
Cbvent Garden has seen Guillem 
dance both women and her reading 
of the spoilt beauty definitely qual- 
ifies for eaual billing. Gamzatti is a 
complex character at a total loss to 
understand how anyone could pre- 
fer a mere dancing girl to a beauti- 
ful rich Rajah's daughter with 180- 
degree extensions. In an ideal 
world. I'd like to see Guillem danc- 
ing opposite herself. 

Performances : 25-27. 31 Mae 1. 3- 
4, 10 Apr. Booking 0171-304 4000 
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Louise Levene The radiant corps de ballet of “La Bayadere’ 


THEATRE 


Exposition 

Arts Theatre, 
Uondon 


M y most embarrassing 
evening as a reviewer 
was at the Man in 
the Moon theatre at a perfor- 
mance of- Judgement, Barry 
CoUins’s tipic monologue' 
which cast the audience as file 
tribunal' meant to pass sen- 
tence on an officer who has 
had to resort to cannibalism. 
That evening., the jury con- 
sisted of just me and -(I know 
it rounds for fetched) a Japan- 
ese tourist. ! spent the interval 
praying that be wouldn't leaver 
1 wa ^reminded of this inci- 
dent at the Arts Theatre on 


I n July 1951. Schoenberg died in 
Hollywood, where he'd lived 
close to Stravinsky for years with- 
out the two ever meeting. Two 
months later. Stravinsky conducted 
the premiere ol’ The Rakes Progress. 
Causally unconnected, these events 
each signalled an ending for Stravin- 
sky. With Schoenberg dead, serial ism 
took on a historical aspect, which 
made it available to Stravinsky after, 
with The Rakes Progress, he bade a 
fond farewell to neo-classicism. So 
complete is the opera's neo-classicism 
that at times it doesn’t sound neo at 
all, but the real thing. No doubt 
that's one reason why Stravinsky bad 
to move on. and why, for a post-war 
opera, it has been so successful: close 
your eyes and think of Mozart. Still, 
it's not core repertoire, and last Sat- 


urday the BBC Symphony Orchestra 
( BBC SO I drew a large and enthusi- 
astic audience for what was billed as 
a concert performance. 

Yet this presentation had more 
genuine theatricality than many full- 
scale productions. At each side of the 
platform an easel displayed a child’s 
vivid scrawls, quickly changed to mark 
the shifting scenes: and singers 
emerged on cue from the wings, as in 
a staged performance, and sang with- 
out score, which allowed plenty of dra- 
matically illuminating interplay. No 
one was credited with this “produc- 
tion", but since it several times 
included the conductor Andrew Davis 
in the action ( once to proffer Babar's 
heard, another to sing a single line), 
it seems likely he was involved. Well 
given that he's Glyndebourne's musi- 


CLASSICAL 


The Rake’s 
Progress 

Royal Festival Hall, 
London 


cal director, he should have some idea 
how opera works. Sometimes when 
concert performances allow the 
singers to abandon platform decorum, 
the results remain stiffly formal Here, 
the natural ease spoke of detailed and 
thoughtful preparation. 

The opera's diabolism may reek 
more of cigar smoke in a gentleman's 


club than of the rank sulphur of 
Stravinsky's L 'Histoire du Soldat, but 
it still produces an agreeable frisson 
that William Shimell's sharply char- 
acterised Nick Shaddw amplified to 
seismic proportions. This was the 
Devil as Don Giovanni, leading Barry 
Banks' cherubic Tom Bakewell a 
merry dance. Banks’ tight and direct 
tenor has something of the operetta 
about it, and he made Tbm a malfcahle' 
weakling utterly unable to resist his 
descent into dementia. And that 
despite the loving attentions of Joan 
Roagers' Anne, displaying more 
vibrato than I remember from this 
gifted singer, but always sweet-toned 
and touching. With Jane Henschel a 
mostly unbearded Babar of fthgner- 
ian dimensions and Robin Leggate 
rendering auctioneer Sellem as oily as 


Photograph: Laurie Lewis 

any estate agent, to say nothing of 
strongly cast support in smaller roles, 
this was a superbly sung Rake. 

With such vivid performances in 
front of them, it’s no surprise tharthe 
players.fof the BBC SO rose to the 
occasion. Andrew Davis’s enjoyment 
is infectious; and the boms and trum- 
pets blared acridly against the insinu- 
ations of bassoons, clarinets and 
oboes, while the strings motored away 

furiously. Housed at the rear like 
prisoners awaiting trial, the BBC 
Singers played their part enthusiasti- 


profound, witty and moving. 

Ihis performance wSl be broadcast cm 
Radio 3 y 7.30pm Wednesday 

Nick Kimberley 
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20 people turned up to see 
Ibm Minter’s Exposition and 
mahyof these -appeared to be 
attached to the author and 
the director^ Areta Breeze, - 
also -present, swelling the/ 
throng. Td been seated in the 
midst of-thls evidently neces- 
sary support group blit man* - 
aged to relocate myself a aw- - 
pie of tows back. ; The 
performance ; hadn’t ^beStf ' 
going long before I realised 
•that my jaref erred position 
would be sndring- qrnetiy- 
beneatfa the floorboards., 

It’s not -the. subject {the 
homo-erotic bond -between 
two Mends iir disint eg rating 
marriages .that. have, been 
based on lies) nor (though one 
of fixe players is badly mscast) 
is it the acting that has you ' 
shiftingih yotrrseaL Thecause * 
-for dismay -is the unvarying 
woodenness of the treatment, ' 
and the way that Min teris tfia- ■ 
logue drams ptanabffity; and 
point from the situations at the 
same tune as Breeze’snporten 

tous direction is stremioss]y~ 
hinting at hidden 'depths. - 
;’The play alternates odes- - 
sions where the two couples 

me^.orfafl frilty to meet,' for 
then regiriaroutn^s at tbexfo- r 

ema and theatre with scenes' 
where ’ we 'overhear: the men >- 
making private phone cafls. inV 
the first strefti we 
that Kian Asbdoafe’s WflEafo: 
;is a fefledwriter, still deiodefityv 
seekiii^grcatness and-battsii-/ ' 
mg off ins teacher wife (Laura,- - 


Endeknan), and that Trevor 
Sellers's James, a tetchily self- 
important right-wing barris- 
ter, is well on the way to alien- 
ating the whole world, not just 
his long-suffering spouro {Rate 
Anthony). 

- William and James shared 

- rooms at coflege and all these / 
/years later, in circumstances 

that seem to involve you 
believing that people can wan- 
der freely in and out of a bar- 
rister's chambers- at dead of 
night, they discover that they 
have just shared a rent boy. Bv 
some nifty work with the bust 
on which Jamte keeps his wig, 
WBliam remov& this down-to- 
his-underpants blackmail 
threat /"(platyfea by Robert 

• Miles ) mid, is 1 a -last-mimitA- 
swndi lo territory bordering off * 

- Patrick Hamilton’s Rope, they 
/fookforward toa kmkyfuture 
of renewed "intimacy and of 

--capitaiiamgonthe crime, turn- 

• tag it to a^puWishable rather 
ithan apimisliable occurrence. 

Stiffi fiteralfy unspeakable 
dial og ue at .which characters 
say thingS-like “Since the fair 
: days- of collegiate youth” and 
“If styeefi aeons sinceTve felt 

- this potent? don't help you to 

credit t&e rel&tioofiiipbetween 
themale pair, either way back ■ 
when-ornow. James says. that 

- he krveci the &e his Mend had 

as' feh ^iilidciyraduate, but - 
^im withstanding the fact that 
r the depredations of-time are a ' 

; ; woeeijitif the play -Mr Ash- 

- would havehad! ' 
■m itB SKideBt years, -afl the > 
dansma of a -Northern 

tfiemat;- _ V- 

■ ■ Aft^sfelring upfortbem, v 

the. j^av , Joses ” sight of the . • 

• wivesr the victims' of th» iflafe 
oosta^fe-.fiir the days before V 


• la . rir f 'uiSniage. 'Exposition ‘ 

begins wifij images Of au<fience ■ ’ l 
discontcct in theatres an d cfn- - ^ 

emai A casc, for'm^- of ait “ 
tnir^Aring Kfrr ,;■/ / ~ ' : , 

io j it: Apia- Booking: 0171- 
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o, insists Danny 
Baker, he was not 
with Chris Evans 
and Gazza when 
the 7 alleged 
woman-slapping incident took 
place* Yes, he knows The Sun 
had him there: And, yes, he 
tawwsr.77w- Sun also had him 
•Sprawled” across the bonnet of 
Gazza's limo. But it was rub- 
bish. Sure, he was with them the 
previous night. But cm this par- - 
dollar. evening he' was firmly 
back in Deptford, watching his 
- son in; a schoof play. "Yeah, 
yeah,, 1 know, h sounds too 
cute. Bpt it's truer be cries. 

He then says he is very cross. 
What, at-Gazza for doing what 
he is said to have done? No, at 
The '.Sun for having him 
:: sprav^ across a bonnet when, 
in fata, he was doing no such 
. thing. “What are the children at 
me kids' schools gonna think?" 
he asks. That you are one of the 
lads, I suggest, thinldng I am 
being helpful. “One of < the 
lads?" he howls, even ’more 
• crassly. “One of the lads?" he 
repeats, now aghast “I hate lads, 
and the whole larkfah move- 
ment. It’s one -dimensional, 

, innit? It’s oafish and it ain’t me. - 
“Yeah, 1 like footbalL Yeah, 

I talk the way I do. But that 
don’t mean fm a lad. What you 
do ain’t who-you are. f don’t 
even go out very much, as it 
’appcns. I can't see the point in 
poncipgaboutAjwnTheGrou- 
cho. I prefer to be at home wiih^ 
Wend and the kids. But because 
I'm on telly and 1 talk like 1 do 
everyone thinks, he's just a 
professional Cockney, isu’the? . 
It's, the middle classes, who 
always 'say iL Why? Because 
they feelgufltyaboutthe work- 
ing classes, dogJfcthCT? . 

say. wt ! JDai»y^9a&lri ; 

just a loudmouth yob. Febple in " 
telly are just as bad. I get stacks 
of offers for terrible people 
shows. Or they say things to me 
like ‘My grandmother worked 
down the coalmines, in 
Durham’, and other patronisihg 
•'■stuff like that and 

All right. Danny, put a jellied 
eel in it Or, failing that, tell me 
somethmg about yomseH which 
will prove, once and for ah, thaL 
youre not just one Of the boys. 
“Look, this isn’t something I 
want to address,” he replies 
impatiently. “l-mean.Tve got 
nothing to prove here." 

The thing about Danny - and 
Chris and Gazza now 1 think 
about it - is that, aadefrom the 
rage that seems to go on inside 
them; they are, all three, bril- 
liant ... and they are also cbm-.. 

f >Iete plonkers. .On the brii- 
iant side, Danny’s verbal 
dexterity is qiute samething. 
His mouth and brain work 
together at an awesome speed. 
He can talk off the cuff for 
astonishing periods and can, 
certainly, be brilliantly, funny. 
When be wrote for NME, he . 
was superb. His early radio 

stuff was thrilling, as is his cur- 
rent Sunday-morning pop show 
on GLR, Bur for everything . 
that’s been good, he seems to 
have done rwo things that are 
bad, particularly on the leflv. 
Danny, J ask. do you think 
veuve been wise in your career 
choices? In particular, I'm 
thinking of the TV chat show of 
a couple of- years bade, which 
wasn't so much disappointing 3S 


Not one. of the boys: 1 hate lads and the whole lackfish movement,’ says Danny Baker. It’s one-tfimensional, kmrt? It's oafish and it ain't me* Glynn Griffiths 
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responsible? “Nope;" Does he 
ever suffer any self-doubt what- 
soever? “No, never. I don’t 
think anything I do requires it 
Whit would I have self-doubts 
about? Doing Daz adverts?” 

- Certainly. bos belief in himself 
is unshakeable. He’s always 
right. By sacking Kin, theBBC 
bavebetm Hly-Bvered “weaseK". 
And, as if to prove it, lie has 
-since gone even further ou his 
new Talk Radio slot. “Yes, it’s a 
witch-hunt," he declared gaily, 
while adding that the referee, 
Mike Reed, “should be 
-.thrashed from the grass like a 
grouse.” He apparently thinks 
he can get away with anything,' . 


old jeans. “Yeah, nice, aren't 
they? Chris gave ’em me. 
Someone sent them to him and 
he didn't want diem so he said 
I could have ’em." Then, with 
. some excitement, he adds. 
“Hey, I’ve stepped into Chris’s 
shoes literally, haven’t I?” And 
he looks very pleased 
Danny Baker lives in Dept- 
ford, south-east London, in a 
Victorian, three-bed terrace 
job that is just around the cor- 
ner from the estate where he 
was bora 39 years ago. Ltahke 
other working-class boys made 
good, .he seems to have 
remained true to his roots, 
rather than just .sentimental 




“Look, the BBC phoned roe . 
up and said would you Eke to - 
do achat show, and I sakiyss^ 
and that was it. Although, Fro 
actually the last person who 
should ever, do a chat show. I 
don't listen. So. yes. I’ve done: 
complete turkeys. But so wbaf 
if something goes down the toi- 
let? I can’t blot my copy book 
because I’ve never thought ot' - 
myself as ’sving a copy book. 

Actually, I don’t think he 
does care terribly. Which is a 
shame, really, because he s too ■ 
often too good 'for whatever it : 
is he's presenting. Although 
Radio 5 would not necessarily 
agree. Earlier this month, they 
firerfbiro from his Wednesday- ^ 
nigh: football phone-in jw- 
gramme after an incredibly 
nasty tirade against the ref- 
eree whose controversial 
penalty decision gave Chelsea 
victory, over Leicester Qty m 
the FA dp. “But I didn't tell ; 
t jirwtw fa<« iq hit the referee- 
1 Jiist said I would understand if 
thev did,? fentw says. _ 

Canyon ever go too &r - 1 
ask. bfo,herephes,yc» “moot. 
“You either do a gwodshpw or 
ai kmsy show and tnats jl 
W hat tf someone were to cloui 
that referee, would be fetl . 


no matter, the consequences; >: aboirt them. There have never 
which neatly brings us back to ... been any swanky: mansions. 

swanky cars or swanky doDy- 
trirds of the mini-skirted, mini- 
brained, one-time game-show 
hostess sort. 

He has been married to 
Wendy, a former secretary, for 
as long as anyone can remem- 
ber. He is entirety devoted to his 
son and daughter, the alarm- 
ingly named Sonny and Bonnie. 
He earns a lot, yes - “fm good 
at what I do. I gotta top agent. 
I expect top doDar” - but does 
not spend’ ostentatiously. 
Expensive holidays, he says, are 
as far .as be goes. Where to? 
Mauritius? St Lada? Nab, 
Florida. “I love Orlando and 
I'm not ashamed to say it,” he 
says unashamedly. He then says 
he’s not very good, on the con- 
tinent. “Whlking round Rome 
acid looking at buildings ... its 
a waste of time.” 

‘ His house is disappointingly 
.tasteful inside. There are no 
swirly-patterned carpets, nasty 
ora aments or DraJon suites. 
Instead, the living room has a 
Moroccan feel to it - tapes- 
tried cushions adorn the deli- 
ciously plump, white sofa 
where Gazza kips - while, in 
the kitchen, all sorts of creamy- 
coloured handmade-looking 
things are going on. No, hav- 
ing a nice front room and 
Irimhen does not make you 
middle class in anyway. “Why 
do people always think the 
working classes can’t have 
money or taste? Being working 
class isn't about that. It’s about 
calling dinner ‘tea' and for- 

getting to put your cup back on 

“Yeah, we’re extraordinarily ' the saucer in a restaurant."” 
close. Vfe’rein andouiof each . -Danny was bora to Fred, a 

other's houses all the lime.- docker, and Elizabeth who, at 
Oris spent last Qiristmas Day one time, worked for Shultle- 
witb is 7 Today, Danny is even worth’s, .the chocolate makers, 
irearing a pair of Chris’s shoes, . As ayoung boy; he used to wait 
a fed I crams: upon when T. excitedly for his mum to come 
admire the creamy suede' . hack from work so he could 
loafers poking incongruously, smell the undersides of her Dr 
out from under the hems of his Scholls. “They always smelt of 


Chris and 1 

Danny does seem very in 
thrall to Gazza and Chris. 
Gazza, he bdasts happily, kips 
. on tnssbfa when in town. And, 
heezEtlnii^adiniiingfK he's the 
perfect house guest “He folds 
bis blanket in the morain^He; 

When he Erst started criming 
round, he was'stiU baying ihe 
odd cigarette, bat be always 
went out on to the patio to 
smoke.- 1 thought; ‘What a 
paGte bloke.’ ** But Danny, I . 
cry. he’s not very polite to 
women. He may even have hit 
one or two recently. Doesn’t 
that count with you? 

“Yeah, I know he does'fhis 
ugly stuff. He’s plainly nuts, 
fen’t be? But I’ve never seen 
that side of him meself. AH I 
know is that he’s a friend and 
we get on fantastic. When he’s 
around, it's great. I respect 
him. He goes upto journalists 
and says; ‘Fuck off.’ It’s some- 
thing Tve always wanted to say 
but never had the guts.” He 
then says if the. tabloids can 
have him sprawled across a 
bonnet, how does he know 
Gazza even did what he is said . 
10 have done? 

. And Chris? Wsli, if Danny 
and Chris got anymore bosons 
pally they’d become one fat 
bloke with a red, sticky : up 
hairdo. Danny's the scriptwriter 
for Chris’s Channel 4 show, TFI 
Friday , while Chris’s company. 
Ginger, productions, produces 
Danny’s new Saturday football : 
show on Talk. Radio. 


melted chocolate ... luweriy." 
I must look at him with some- 
thing of a shocked expression, 
because he then adds; “Yes, 
Danny Baker sradlt the soles of 
his mum's Dr Scholls. Now, 
what do you think Dr Freud 
would make of that?" Quite a 
lot, I imagine. 

The youngest of three kids, 
he has an older sister, Sharon, 
and did have an older brother. 
But Michael died when he was 
29 and Danny was 24. A 
docker, too, he simply went to 
bed one night and was dead by 
morning. Danny says he isn’t 
too sure what he died of. 

“There was a lot of wailing 
going on, so I never looked into 
it” He thinks, though, it had 
something to do with his 
sinuses, being sick and then 
choking on the sick. All the 
Baker children have sinus prob- 
lems. That’s why, he says, he 
Eddies with his nose a lot when 
he isn't talking. Which isn’t 
very often. 

Danny's a torrential talker. 
You don’t so much have a con- 
versation with him as take a ver- 
bal battering. Is he like this even 
when, say, he’s at home of an 
evening with Wend. Sonny and 
Bonnie? “Yup, I’m relentless,” 
be replies cheerfully. 

He was a clever kid, a vora- 
cious reader (still is) who 
passed his 11-plus but refused 
to go to grammar school 
because none of his mates was 
going there. He ended up at 
West Greenwich Secondary 
Modern where he was brilliant 
at everything - “I loved my 
reports, which always started 
with Position In Yean First" - 
but left ar 15. He says that if 
he’d stayed on they’d have 
eventually found him work in a 
bank, whim wouldn’t have been 
for him. 

And, anyway, by this time 
he’d already “caught the whiff 
of rock ’if roll”. He worked in 
a West End record shop then 
co-founded Sniffin' Ghie, a dev- 
erfy post-modern punk maga- 
zine: The next stop was NME, 
which he describes as absolutely 
the best period of his life. “It 
was a delicious time,” be sighs 
nostalgically. 

Originally employed to 
answer the phones, he quickly 
graduated to writing witty pio- 
ture captions thenff^ng all over 
the world to interview pop stare. 
His interview witii Michad Jack- 
son -who was desperate to dis- 
cuss Benny Hill -went straight 
into the legend books. Danny 
became the funniest, most pop- 
ular wriLer thev ever had, even 
though be hacf a bJasi attitude 


to deadlines - he would often be 
writing up his pieces ai the 
printers - and frequently could- 
n’t be bothered to transcribe his 
tapes. Once, he interviewed 
Paul Weller, couldn't be both- 
ered to listen to the tape, could- 
n’t remember anything that was 
said, so just put down whatever 
he fancied. Later, he bumped 
into Paul, who cried; “1 don't 
remember discussing any of 
those subjects." “WeU, Paul" 
said Danny. “Tm sure we’d have 
got round to them given more 
time.” He then says that he is 
first and foremost a writer. Prob- 
ably. ‘T do writing best although 
Tve got little proof of it. 1 got 
sidetracked into selling soap 
powder.” 

The tell)' stuff started with 
The Six O’clock Show - a pro- 
gramme best described as sort 
of trouser-dropping, red-nosed 
Picture Post - then continued 
through some terrible pandly 


things until radio discovered 
him. He launched 5tx O Six , the 
Radio 5 football programme 
that had him named Radio 
Personality of The Year but is 
now presented by David Mel- 
lor. No, he's noi going to be 
rude about David Mellor. “Oh 
please, just give me a stick to 
beat a cripple.” he cries. 

So what now for Danny 
Baker? Good things. T hope, 
although, yes, I am worried 
about the company he keeps 
these days. Indeed, whenever I 
think of Danny and Chris and 
Gazza on the 48-hour bender 
which Danny only actually saw 
a few hours of. 1 think of an old 
Frank Crumit song, the one 
with the chorus that goes; “You 
can tell a man who boozes by 
the company he chooses and 
then the pig got up and slowly 
walked away." Thus far, 
Danny's done the walking away. 
But for how much longer? 
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‘I wish that 
my child could 
feel pain’ 

A rare disorder leaves children 
unaware of physical suffering. 

By Glenda Cooper 


G iven one wish, most 
parents would plump 
for their children never 
to know pain and suffering. Yet 
two British mothers could not 
wish for anything less. 

Three-year-old Hannah 
Thompson and two-vear-old 
Haaris Kureshi appeared to be 
completely normal children 
when they were born. But both 
suffer from an extremely rare 
genetic disorder, of which there 
are just 30 reported cases in the 
world; the inability to feel pain. 

No matter how badly the) 1 
injure themselves, no message 
gets through to Lbe brain to 
alert them to the danger they 
are in. So they mutilate them- 
selves unaware of the harm 
they are doing. Hannah has bit- 
ten the tips off her fingers, bit- 
ten the Dp off her tongue and 
last year bit off her thumb, all 
the while never shedding a tear. 

Hannah’s family could not 
bear to watch her destroy her 
body and decided to have all 
her teeth removed; “It was a 
very hard decision to make" 
says Charlotte Thompson, her 
mother. “She had lovely teeth, 
perfectly healthy teeth... but 
she was spending two out of 
four weeks in hospital after 
biting herself. The way 1 looked 
at it was once her fingers and 
tongue went that was it. they 
were gone. Ai least she's going 
to get another set of teeth 
when she's older.” 

Congenital indifference to 
pain is part of a group of con- 
ditions known as hereditary 
sensory neuropathies and was 
first reported in 1932. with the 
case of a man known as The 
Human Pin-cushion, who 
toured music-balls sticking pins 
into himself. The condition Is 
thought to be caused by the 
failure of betaendorphin - a 
substance that occurs naturally 
in the body and modulates 
pain sensations - to register 
pain. It is Incurable. Similar 
experiences are found in older 
diabetes sufferers or leprosy 
victims. 

“Pain is probably one of the 
most important sensations that 
we have, because without it we 
would damage ourselves irrev- 
ocably," says Stephen Green, 
consultant paediatrician at St 
Luke's Bradford, who treats 
Haaris. “It is essential for the 
survival of the species." 

Children who suffer from 
the condition can easily be mis- 
taken for victims of abuse. “I 
found myself iiying to justify 
myself all the time and 1 could- 
n't," says Nusrath Kureshi. 
Haaris 's mother. “I just fell so 
helpless. I thought, what can I 
say to them that will make 
them think that it wasn't me or 
somebody else?" 

As well as the risk of exter- 
nal injuries there is the danger 
that the sufferer will not regis- 
ter warning pain in cases such 
3S appendicitis and peritonitis. 
Extra wear and tear on the 
joints means that arthritis is a 
common problem and many 
children are in wheelchairs by 
their teens. 

There are also psychological 


difficulties for sufferers and 
their parents. “How do you 
discipline children like this?" 
asks Dr Green. “Many parents 
still administer a smack across 
the knuckles if their child goes 
□ear something dangerous but 
it doesn’t work on these chil- 
dren. And they may develop 
behavioural diiSculiittv A child 
could say. ‘If you don’t give me 
what l want. HI stick my hand 
in the fire.* They won't feel the 
pain but the mother will.” 

Charlotte, who has spent 
£6.00(1 on a safe, padded play- 
room for Hannah, says that 
looking after her daughter has 


Hannah Thompson (top) and 
Haaris Kureshi: their 
extremely rare condition can 
easfly be mistaken for abuse 

taken its toll on her. “I became 
very depressed, became very 
agoraphobic." People’s reac- 
tions accentuated her isolation. 
*Td take Hannah out shopping 
and she'd be biling her tongue 
and have blood pouring down 
her mouth. She'd often be cov- 
ered in bandages and I'd hear 
people, particularly older peo- 
ple talking ahout her saving. 
Look ai that poor child, she 
musi have been battered.' “ 

There is as yet no treatment 
for these children's condition. 
Dr Green says . although some 
tests have been done in Franee 
with the drug Naloxone, which 
lowers pain thresholds, and is 
usually prescribed for those 
who have been taking opiates. 

But little work has heen done 
on the condition and until some 
sort of treatment is found. 
Charlotte and Nusrath must 
face years of worry trying to 
protect their children from 
themselves, 'i think the day 
Haaris falls and cries from pain 
would be the best day of my 
life." says Nusrath. “It would 
mean I could cuddle him and 
when he stopped I would know 
he was OK." 

Hannah and Huaris's story it 
told in ‘Here and Now ‘on BBC I 
tonight at T.3U 
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Today’s student: well-qualified in 


B ritain's students, it seems, have 
grown up. Perhaps it is time for 
the rest of us to do so too, and 
rethink our attitudes to this important 
subgroup of our society. 

As we report today, most students 
take their work seriously, are not deep 
in debt and no more likely than other 
young people to be out of their heads 
on legal and illegal drugs. Yet the legacy 
of 1968 lingers on. That was the year 
when "student” became loaded with 
meanings other than simply “one who 
studies”. It was one of those dawns - 
false, as it turned out - when it was ail 
right to be alive, but to be young was 
very all right. For many, it was a liber- 
ating experience, just to think for a 
short time that they were living through 
a revolutionary moment, and to exper- 
iment with alternative values and other 
hallucinogens. 

But for most, it was never really like 
that, as Jack Straw and Tony Blair will 
testify. Mr Straw, a serious-minded 
student leader at ihe time, was never 
even offered a joint. Mr Blair hims elf 
was too young for 1968, but was a 
serious- minded student in the early 
1970s. He even took singing in the Ugly 
Rumours seriously. And he didn’t do 
drugs, either. A few of those who are 
asking the electorate for permission to 
run the country may hav’e become 
social conservatives in between being 
sent down from Oxford and election to 
the Shadow Cabinet, but Messrs Straw 


and Blair have been moderate puritans 
all along. 

Today's survey suggests that they are 
more typical of students, then and 
now, than popular stereotypes allow. 
However, there have been important 
changes in students' attitudes since 
1968. It is not just the idealism that has 
taken on a more pragmatic character. 
The idea of learning for its own sake 
is fast disappearing, too. This started 
to happen quite suddenly in 1980, 
when students peered out of their 
ivory towers and noticed the long tail 
of the queue of unemployed people 
stretching towards them. Student life 
lost much of its romance when it was 
dominated by job plans and curriculum 
vitae -filling. But, as with most losses of 
innocence, this was a necessary evil. It 
might have been possible to preserve 
a purist notion of higher education as 
a good in itself when it was restricted 
to a tiny elite, but now that a third of 
over-18's are full-time students, eco- 
nomic factors must predominate. Tax- 
payers might be prepared to pay for a 
few of the very cleverest to study things 
of no economic value, or, like Ruth 
Lawrence and her Knot Theory, which 
might or might not prove valuable. But 
for the rest of us, economics is our 
foundation course. 

It was economics that drove the 
expansion of higher education -young 
people were well aware that higher 
qualifications would decide not just 
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how much they earned, but whether 
they got a job at aJL, and so led a 
demand-led system. But the expansion 
of higher education is one of many 
achievements that this Government 
seems unable to take credit for, because 
it does not realty know whether it 
approves of students. It is hampered by 
out-of-date notions of who students are 
and what they are like. Evea the 
Labour Party, for which education is 
the Holy Trinity, refuses to come to 
terms with the reality of student life 
today. 

It is New Labour, specifically, which 
declared that the competitiveness of 


British workers in world markets 
depended above all On the quality of 
their education. It was Gordon Brown 
who repeated the mantra of Robert 
Reich, Bill Clinton’s Labor Secretary, 
that you have to "learn more to earn 
more". So yon would expect Labour to 
have important things to say about stu~ 
dents and their academies. No such 
luck. Mr Brown has some bright Ideas 
for a “University for Industry”, and 
education or training would be one of 
the options for young people no longer 
allowed to claim dole; But on the 
question of funding for higher educa- 
tion, as on so many other subjects. New 


Labour has successfully dosed down 
the debate. ■ : 

After a few tentative .hints at some- 

S more, Labour has settled info a 
ar posture of agreeing with the 
Government on the principle of 
student loans; while criticiring rite 
precise mechanisms currently, in place 
— as usual, minffmg its tongue on the 
basis of “not - in - front of the elec- 
torate” -Thisis hardly the way to con- 
struct that:. ‘‘glad confident morning" 
feeling on /2 May. . . / 

One of the key findings of today’s" 
survey is that the average student 
expects to leave university with a debt 
of £2,360. In relation to the lifetime 
advantage conferred by higher educa- 
tion, this is "an astonishingly small 
amount of mdney, and it; is high time 
this was recognised. 

Of course students should pay for 
the cost of their own higher education, : 
which ensures - as today’s study con- 
firms - that they are able to enter the 
labour market at around national aver- 
age earnings. And of course the gov- 
ernment should be able to devise a 
. loan scheme that would, not discourage 
students from poor faniffiesfrom going 
to university. It may be that a system 
of repayment through the tax system, 
linked to-future earnings, would be the 
best way to do this, as well as taking 
into account the fact .ihat many stu- 
dents may want to repay their debt to 
the community in some form of -low- 


paid public service rather than ca^. 
^qrhemain objection to this reform i js 
that learning is valuable to socl 5 ty JjL 

- precisely the attitude that students 
have, by and iar^s^ 
This does not mean that they 
their love of learning, or 
These are qualities that ought to flour 


ones, wtietner „ 

time education." They are nert wm 
modifies that require public subsidy. 


Dumb animals 
and whales 


W e humans must make a pitiful 
sight. For centuries, a nd wi th 


Y-t Sigm. ro» — — - . 

accelerating ferocity, we have destroyed 
other species and degraded their envi- 
ronment But when one sperm whale 
gets stuck in the Firth of Forth, heaven, 
earth and the Deep Sea World aquar- 
ium are moved to try to guide it back 
to the freedom of the seas. The whale- 
aided more by another whale than by 
humankindr 1 swims "off into the open 
water, and there is much rejoicing in 
the most sophisticated part of the ani- 
mal kingdom. Then what does the 
ungrateful animal do? Goes back and 
gets stuck again. That will teach us to 

think we know better. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Union history 
belies Blair 
fairy tale 


Sin Our daughter has just 
celebrated her ISth birthday, and 
of course she cannot remember (he 
view from the window of the 
hospital in which she was bom - 
but we can! The cold March dawn 
revealed a man-made landscape of 
piles of rotting rubbish, and a team 
of mechanical diggers was busy 
digging pits into which the hospital 
refuse was being buried. 

By cruel contrast, the human 
dead lay unburied as Britain was 
paralysed by the “winter of 
discontent”, which was in truth a 
euphemism for anarchy. The full 
force of the unions was unleashed 
on Callaghan s government, forced 
to go cap in hand to the 
International Monetaiy Fund for 
finance. 

It was a humiliating spectacle, 
and the country in its misery ached 
for a change - in 1979 our prayers 
were answered and change came. 
Our daughter is a true child of 
Thatcher who like thousands more 
has only known Conservative 
government, and we believe 
articulates for her whole 
generation when she asks, “How 
bad can Labour be?" Soon we 
suspect they will find out. 

It is more than likely that 
students will turn out en masse to 
support Tony Blair, but before they 
cast that all-important vole 
perhaps they should spare a 
moment to consider the positive 
and undeniable achievements of 
the past 18 years. 

When our daughter’s generation 
buy a house, they wDI benefit from 
the lowest mortgage rate for the 
past 30 years, and from their 
earnings will be deducted the 
lowest basic tax rate for over half a 
century. We are No 1 in Europe for 
foreign investment, one in three of 
the population now go on to higher 
education, and as a nation we have 
lost fewer working days through 
strikes since records began. State 
monopolies have crumbled and the 
concept of choice is now the norm. 

Of course there have been 
mistakes, naked arrogance, crass 
misjudgements, disappointments 
and. worst of all. broken promises. 
We have all been hurt to a greater 
or lesser extent, but taken as a 
whole our daughter s childhood 
and adolescence has been played 
out against a background of stable 
and competent government. 

The election is very near, the die 
Is cast and once again we are told 
the country wants change. All we 
urge our daughter to do is think 
how costly and extravagant a 
gesture change for the sake of it 
can be. 

The unions are hovering in the 
wings but will soon claim centre 
stage. Today, with much of their 
power curbed, they seem docile 
and compliant pussy cats - but 
striped leopards don't exist, and 
Labour s fairy tale will have no 
happy ending. 

GRAHAM AND ELEANOR 

WRIGHT 

Newtown. Powvs 



The lost art 
of whistling 


Sin Jack O’Sullhran’s article on 
police whistles and whistling 
generally revived many happy 
memories. In my desk drawer I 
I have the police whistle which was 
| carriedfor 29 years by ray father, 
i who was a sergeant in the Kent 
Constabulary, stationed for the last 
years of his time at Broadstairs 
police station. 

On whistling as an art or skill, I 
met icy husband on a train and 
boat returning from leave in 1943 
: to Northern Ireland when he 
whistled the whole of the 3rd 
movement .of Beethoven's Sixth 
Symphony, the Pastoral, right 
through. He and an RAF warrant 
officer once held abusful of 
RAF/WAAF. types in silence whilst 
they whistled a long piece of 
Mozart right through. 

STELLA COTTMAN" 

Bath 


Dunlop daps ' * 

Sir. “Daps" (letters, 18-22 March) is 
the usual word here in Somerset for 
plimsolls; and according to a news 
item on Radio Bristol a few yeazs 
ago, it is an acronym for “Dunlop 
Athletic Plimsolls,” made in Bristol 
until the factory was dosed. 

HELEN MURPHJS 
Glastonbury, Somerset 
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Sin Daps? Welsh? No, daps hail 
from Bristol as any good Bristolian 
who has worn them in PE at school 
will tell you. 

- Incidentally, Bristol has many 
odd alternative words but my 
favourite is the notion that snow • 
Jails ah over thecountzy but it only. 
pitches in Bristol 
MIRIAM ANDREWS - • V. 
Hampton Hill, Middlesex. 


which has won £50m of government 
money and has been commended 
by his own government office for 
London? 

Is it our housing programme, 
which has been commended 
consistently by his Department of 
the Environment? Is it our work on 
cutting crime, where our 
partnership with the Metropolitan 
Police in tackling drug dealing in 
King's Cross was given first place in 
the Metropolitan Police Annual 
Report? 

Of course, it could be something 
rather different that Mr Major 
loathes. Perhaps it is the memory of 
standing in this borough as a 
parliamentary candidate and being 
soundly beaten. Or, perhaps, it is 
the memory of his party chairman. 
Brian Mawhinney, complaining 
that we were wasting money on a 
centre for women which he then 
discovered was sponsored by Save 
the Children Fund. 

Councillor RICHARD ARTHUR 
Leader of the Council 
Camden 
London WCl 


Sir. I am sorry to see that Mr Major 
loathes whaL we are doing in 
Camden Council (“Morale-raising 
pep talk sends troops to battle". 20 
March ). 1 just wonder what it is that 
he loathes. 

fr it, perhaps, the quality of our 
services, which haw received three 
Chartcrmarks from his own 
Cabinet Office? Is it the quality of 
our education, which shows far 
better results than Tory 
Wandsworth or Tory Westminster? 
Is it our Regeneration Strategy. 


Sir: The Rules of Declaration of 
MPs’ interests (“SJeazc report casts 
shadow over MPs”, 21 March) 
require an MP for a particular 
constituency to declare in the 
register if 25 per cent or over of the 
election fighting fund was 
contributed by one individual or 
company. Such funds are on 
average about £8.000 in total. 

1 have made it quite clear to Sir 
Gordon Downey that if the 
Hammersmith Conservative 
Association received a £500 
donation in 1987- JO years a go - 
that was entirely a matter for the 
Association. I did not know about it 
at the time. At every election all 
political parties receive funds for 


elections and if Ian Greer warned 
to make a donation, that is a matter 
for him. Furthermore, £500 is well 
under the 25 per cent threshold and 
would not have qualified for 
declaration in any case. 

I was not elected for 
Hammersmith at the 19S7 general 
election. It has been a Labour seat 
for over 20 years. I was subsequently 
elected for a different constituency, 
Brentford and lsleworth,j?iv vans 
later. Ai no lime has my present 
constituency association or 1 
received any donation of any 
amount from Mr Greer. 

All this innuendo and "sleaze” 
boils down to the possibility that 10 
years ago. five years before 1 was 
even an MP. someone made a 
donation to my constituency party 
that I did uoi know about, but 
which in any case was perfectly 
legal and legitimate and would not 
have required declaration even ifl 
had become the MP. No wonder 
the public are confused by all this. 1 
certainly am. 

N1RJ JOSEPH DEVA. MP 
< Brentford and Istenxmh. Coni 
London S Wl 


Mr Feign and the 
Hong Kong press 


Family trains 

Sir StenhenGrav (letter, 21 1 


Sin Stephen Gray (letter, 21 March) 
makes a plea for family carriages on 
trains and Alex Galloway (20 
March ) suggests mobDe-phone-frec 
carriages. They wfll be pleased to 
(earn Thai tile Great Western 
franchise, out of Paddington to the 
West Country, has provided both for 
more than a vear. 

TIMOTHY St ATHER 
London SB73 


Sir: It was hardly surprising that 
your new cartoonist. Lany Feign, 
should make bis debut on the 
foreign pages today with a 
wholesale libel on the press here 
which chooses not to run his “Lily 
Wong" strip. And naturally, he 
cannot resist repeating his 
shopworn pun on the name of my 
newspaper (though he treads 
carefully with the far more 
numerous Chinese-Ianguage titles). 

Readers unacquainted with the 
hothouse media world in Hong 
Kong should know that Mr Feign 
has strong feelings about the South 
Chirm Morning Post, which dropped 
“lily Wong" almost two years ago. 
My predecessor was applying one 
of those cost-cutting exercises 
which hit most newspapers from 
time to time, and decided to 
economise on the strip. 

Of course, despite the absence of 
evidence, nobody in their right 
mind could possibly believe that 
the decision hadn't been taken for 
dark political motives - an 
allegation which The Independent 
cheerfully retailed, again with zero 
evidence, when announcing that 
you would be running "Lily Wong”, 

L myself, wasn't involved in the 
decision to drop the strip, but I 
must admit that I had been taken 
aback by Mr Feign *s drawings of 
Chinese with streams of spit 
coming from their mouth or as 
caricatures worthy of a 1940s 
Yellow Peril comic. If that’s being 
pro-China, 1 can only plead guilty. 


| (How would you feel about a strip 
which showed South African blacks 
as fuzzy-wu 22 des and witch doctors, 
or Israeli security police as hook- 
nosed shekel-counters?). 

may aha understand die 
reaction he re of local journalists, 
who are doing a difficult job with 
great professionalism, when this kin d 
of insult is what they get in return. 
JONATHANFENBY 
South Morning China Post 
Hong Kong . 


Screening: much 
improved 


Sin Cervical screening is the best 
and indeed the only way of 
detecting pre-cancer in a woman’s 


cervix and of providing early and 
potentially life-saving treatment. 

I share some of Dr Phil 
Hammond's concerns (col umn, 18 
March) about the way that cervical 
screening was introduced in the 
1960s and developed over the next 
20 years. Fortunately, the cervical 
screening programme of today is a 
much improved model. 

In 2988, the programme was 
reorganised and there are now 
national standards which everyone 
who works in cervical screening “ 
must meet and a quality assurance 
system to mate sure they do. 

Since 1988 the fell in the 
mortality rate, which had been 
runnirigatlor2percentayear f • 
has risen to around 7 per cent every 
year. And an audit by the Imperial 
Cancer Research. Fund and the 
NHS programme has shown that 


screening prevented nearly half the 
potential cases of cervical cancer in 
1992: 

It is true that for every woman 
whose life we save by detecting and . 
treating apre-cmcerous condition * 
that would have become cancer ' '• 
there are several women who are 
made anxious - however carefully 
we phrase the letter - by thenews . 
that they have abnormal results. •• - 
This happens in every screening 
programme. 

Hammond identify - is “doesthe j 
benefit in terms of lives saved / ... 
outweigh, toe anxiety .which may be' 
caused to many women?" I bekeve 
that most women would answer •_ 
with a resounding “yes”. . 
JULIETTA PATNlCK '. 
National Co-ordinator 
NHS Cervical Screening Programme 
Sheffield 


Sir. In ray middlencJass Devon 
childhood in the Forties, and Fifties, 
the verb “to dap" was used in much 
the same way as “to pop"; as in 
“She’s just d^ped dbwn the road if ; 

for a m i nu te^qr “Dap up and fetch 


Mrs MARY MACRAE-GIBSON, 
Dm, Norfolk.’: 


Sir. When I visited the Falkland 
Island in 1988, i saw the word DAP 
• sprayed jn large letters on a number 
of houses in Stanley. I was told at • 
ihetime that this was a Sp anish 
acronym used by the Argentine 


be protected froxn attack. 

. - Following your recent 
correspondence^ I now wonder 

whetfeitmdicatedthepresence ' 
of a large cbntmgfeht of Welsh from 


forces. . *. . 

ANDREW MARSHALL 
London SW1 V; 


Children’s refuge 
must not close 


Pyramids trick 


Sin It seems very unlikely that the 
Egyptians wculdbave neededfo. -■ 
construct straight ramps to build 
the pyrannds (“Getting to the : 
poiimI^roUir£sttmes helped 
bufldthe pyrampk?, 21. March) -j. J 
when the pyramids thiemseNes 
prervided ready-madeones. ' 

By usipgthe principle of the 
hairpin bend to tatea road up a - : 
mountain, Mondfriwld be carried 


Sfoltisdiffit^ toimagmeanKne.: Egyptians 


refuge for abused children. The ■ 
threatened closure (“Children’s ; =: 
refuge may dose", 21 March) of y . 
the London “safe horae" - one of ' 

only four in the country -will leave 
himdreds of desperate children 
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The buck passjngbetween the' 
Departmentof Health and local ; 

: authorities is an ignominious' 
spectade. They should get together 
and agreeon joint temporary 
funding until the nerigovemment 
is elected. Then a long-term . 
solution can be worked out 7, ' 
LORD ASHLEY OF STOKE' . . 
House of Lords 
London SW1 


itself - at any gradient to suit the " 
requiredfo^aMasmetiiod " 
transportation. Moreover asthe . 

• pyramid roseso, withvmyJittler - 
extra ^Tort^woulSftifi ^ spirit tamo. 
SEBASTIAN MACMILLAN 1 ■ - 


and Urban Studies ..w'. - 
HniversfyafJCimtirridge f y 1 
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£ With absolute 
power, why . 
listen to the 
opposition? 5 


between chans and officers that I see on 
the city councD is not possible. If chaira 
misuse their position, -we don't elect 
them again. ... 

Most elected members play a signif- 
icant rote because every member of a 
committee is important. A large pro- 
portion of them are entitled- to ask for 
policy papers to be placed before the 
committees on which they sit Most 
members who could be described as 
backbenchers choose to be; officers can 
give impartial advice because they are 
not beholden to any political group. 

The d iffe r e nce between the two coun- 
cfls has nothing to do with the quality of 
their members— more than a quarter of 
the county coundUqrs are also city coun- 



debate and more zntefiigeni derision? 
making then there ever was before.” 

The political eMbljshmeat and the 
media are obsessed with the need for. 
“strong” government and “finn” leader- 
ship. The fashion for the idea of dected 
mayors is a reflection of this. But h is. 
surely governments without nmjondes 
that are genuinely strong, because con- 
sensus produces legislation which sticks. - 
It is haroer to get things done, of c ourse, 
but getting thing s right is sorely more 

important than getting thing? done. 

“Strong” government is government 
tiy chairman's (or elected major's?) 
whim, unleavened by r meaningful 
delate. It is a costly indulgence. It was 
prime-ministerial whim that rave is the 
poll lax, against informed advice from 
every constituency of opinion. It cost us 
dear to implement and then abandon.- 
The reorganisation that followed in 
Leicestershire was likewise i mpos ed 
on us against informed opinion tom all 
t niaitgrsj and against pubfic opmion. 
How much public money has.\been 
wasted bn these two intellectually bank- 
nipl "exercises in strong government? 

“Gridlock is good for you, .said an 
American commentator fxptoimq g wan 
Street's surge after Clinton won agam 


win, he explained: it was 
the fact that the Republicans 
retained control of the House 

I pray for the day whenhis British 
counterparts learn that. Why arew^so 
afrafdofdjecfcs and bakmces* and label 
the restUfwith pej qraave wordsuk 
insteadtrf wetootmng a as open- 
ingtnedoor fio democratic garenHHect . 

ter Vnfivniiy. 

gram leader on Lctcestershrre Conroy 




: - Democracy is not . : 
always best sensed by 
a big majority, says 

Bob Pritchard 

T eicester maynot have Doncaster’s 
I ^prestigious racecourse, but the 
■Behaviour of hs Labour majority 
is remarkably similar. I speak from 10 
years 1 experience as one of 16 opposition 
city councillors facing a 40-strongruling 


fashionable prescription to end the 
abosesthatweapafeK»iseietaM i»yty . 
utive mayors. That would be a mistake. - 
The ways things are done m Lricester ' 
is not that much different from the way. 
they are done in Parifament. Every con- 
trorecaaldedsiba s taken in a backroom 
by a few strong men and the' occasional 
wraan. The outcome of every commit 
lee oi* council “debate” is known before 
it starts. ‘Worse, our professional officers: 
are beholden to die r uling group. They 
do their best to incitement the decisions 
their “cabinet” comes up with. . 

I am also group leader of tite liberai 
Democrats bn Leicestershire County 
Council, where ho party hashad a maj- 
ority for 16 years. This has taught roe 
that the behaviour of the dtycounql las 
little to do with the fret that it is 
Labour-controlled and everything to do. 
with the fact that it isa secure majority 
dictatorsh^j. 

With absolute power, why exercise 
your mind listening to opposing views? 
Much easier; and more fun, to rubbish 
them, since it can be done with 
impunity. With nobody to impede you, 
why not cut corners add dispense with 
procednraLniceties? ' 

The way the comity council conducts 
its affairs is far from perfect, but com- 
pared with the city council it is a model 
of democratic propriety and compe- 
tence. There is no ruling group or rul- 
ing coalition. Alliances are formed issue 
by issue. Everything is Abated and 
resolved in public. Gbmmxttee chans are 
elected at each meeting. They simply 
conduct i ts bnsiness. Tbey cannot dictate 
outcomes, because they do not com, 
mand a tame majority. The ireJatk^usWp ’ 






0 ne third of all women have not yet 
derided how to vote. They are 
floating and dithering as never 
before, while only 25 per cent of 
men are stiD undecided. How do 
the parties greet the news? Do you bear the 
distant rumble of a political stampede to tiy 
to capture that tempting {size? Not a sign of 
_ ft. • . 

Two reports put today highlight women's 
attitudes and voting habits: one from the Faw- 
cett Society based on Mori polling, the other. 
“What Women ^^hntion: politics’*, from the 
Women’s CfommjdffiSriforii t&B 
’ The Mori/I^wcett research shows that more 
women are afloat and adrift than last year. 
JFawcett’s focus groups of floating . women 
reveal that they do not trust -any of the par- 
ties to keep their promises. They think poBti- 
dans are put of touch and they are put off by 
the confrontational nature of the Westminster 
wrestling ring. Now Bcwcett. being a noble and 
feminist organisation, puts the best possible 
. spin they can on all tins, and their director. 
Shdagb Diptock. describes the floating women 
thus: “These are the thoughtful voters, women 
who are deeply concerned about the impact 
that their vote could have on their lives and 
communities. They represent millions of 
women whose votes are yet to be won." 

Ho hum. Wamen are more thoughtful vot- 
ers than men? How come this woman’s thought- 
fulness has brought victory to every Tory gov- 
enrmem since the wai? "Blk about turkeys voting 
for Christmas Floating voters? More like head- 
less chickens. If it wasn’t for the suffragettes, if 
women never had die vote, we would have had 
nothing but Labour governments. On reflection, 
that too is a pretty grizzly prospect, tat at least 
there wouW havebeen.no_Thateher J no poll tax, 
no Euro-pboSfaTbo privatised lat-cats, no 
tripling in the numbersof the very poor. At the 
last election. Conservatives had a seven percent 
lead among wjmen voters and that gender gap 
m voting habits has been constant since the war. 
•Wry? Conservatism reflects security, the known, 
and the aspiration^ Advertisers all know hew 
women aspire upwards far more than men of 
tbe samedass. CJoth-cap Labour was not for. 

tfrerri. 

' Women don’t care about pnlmcs. don’t think 
it's for them and they don’t want to know: they 
are intentional know-nothings. In a Mori poll 
recently, only 43 per cent of women described 
themselves as interested in politics, wfafle a' 
huge 63 per cent said they were hot interested 
■ (Among men, it was the opposite, with 61 per 
cent interested and only 31 per cent not) 
Researchers hasten to find excuses forwomem 
men may not really know^ny more about pol- 
itics than women* . but mascuimc pride means 



Toynbee 


they pretend to. Against that are the television 
viewing figures: ITC research shows that 
women rate news and current affairs pretty 
low, men rate them high. 

This brings us up abruptly against what has 
always been the difficult pail of feminist the- 
ology, like Christians struggling to believe in 
(he Trinity and die Virgin birth. Feminist the- 
ory says women are always, at all times, and 
in all ways better than men. End of story. We 
can explain away the relative shortage of great 
women painters, composers, leaders, mathe- 
maticians, etc. because women have always 
been held back. Women are no stupider when 
it comes to exam results: girls are doing bet- 
ter than boys. Women have a tendency to be 
nicer - not so bossy and self-important, more 
self-deprecating, better company, less bom- 
bastic. Mothers tend to come better out of lit- 
erature and autobiography than fathers: moth- 
erhood is suffused with all the good, tender, 
affectionate things, while fatherhood is fraught 
with fear, authority, remoteness and the need 
to control others. But if women are so nice, 
how come so many more of them vote Con- 
servative? 

The story is not as simple as that. Women 
are not a single homogenous group, and 
young women vote differently to older women. 
Among 18- to 24-year-olds, six per cent more 
women support Labour, while seven per cent 
more young men vote Conservative. Bob 
Worcester of Mori thinks young men's ten- 
deocy to vote Tory is mainly a testosterone fac- 
tor - Tories are tougher and young men 
swung behind ThatcheT in 19S3 in admiration 
of her Falklands victory. But by the time 
women reach 35, conservatism set ties in. By 
the time they reach 55, seven per cent fewer 
support Labour than men of the same age. 

Now the question for Labour's future is this: 
are young women harbingers of a better 


tomorrow, a new generation with different atti- 
tudes more likely to vote Labour? Or. as they 
grow older, will they also grow into their 
mother's and grandmother's voting habits? No 
one knows yet After all, today's fiftysomething 
women were once Sixties swingers, yet look at 
them now. It seems that once women have chil- 
dren. their attitudes veer sharply towards 
conservative values, while fatherhood does not 
much change men’s views. Now Labour might 
draw great comfort from the strong support, 
they get from the young. But alas, 57 per cent 
of IS- to 24-year-olds don’t bother to vote - 
and dempgraphically there are not very many 
of them anyway. That explains why no politi- 
cians are to be found wooing them. 

But why don’t politicians target women vot- 
ers more vigorously? The second report out 
today studies the parties’ draft manifestos and 
campaign guides to date, searching in vain for 
much to appeal specifically to women. The par- 
ties all have their women's documents, but 
after launching them with a one-day 
razzmatazz women vanish from the broad pic- 
ture. Child care, equal rights for part-timers, 
equal pay (still 20 per cent less than men’s) - 
all these things are so marginal to men that 
they fall through the grating when it comes to 
drawing up broad party policies. 

Is that why women are turned off politics? 
It is still an activity for men, by men talking 
to other men. Women are the also-rans, the 
add-ons, the extras, the occasional bright suit 
in a sea of grey. While all that is true, no. I’m 
afraid it doesn’t quite hold water, for women 
are not opting out and refusing to vote. If you 
want to see a taste of genuine, dangerous polit- 
ical alienation, consider the young blacks, 80 
per cent of whom don’t vote. No. a higher pro- 
portion of women actually bother to vote than 
men - and more of them choose to vote 
Conservative. 

The gender gap in voting may not matter 
this time because Labour’s lead is so incredi- 
bly huge. But there are plenty of Labour politi- 
cians who still doubt their luck, who cross their 
fingers, eschew ladders and black cats for fear 
that the Tories could yet by some black art pull 
off a miraculous revival, (I am not Me of those: 
I know the Tories have had it). But anxious 
Labour politicians would do well to start think- 
ing harder about the women’s vote. If one third 
of all women really have not made up their 
minds yet (silly moos), they could still be the 
ones to sweep’ John Major back to Downing 
Street. So when the real manifestos are pub- 
lished shortly, all parties would be well- 
advised to make sure child care, after-school 
schemes, holiday clubs and equal pay are up 
there in the opening paragraphs, not tucked 
away in some brief esprit de t’escalier. 


Mobile users retreat from Carriage G 

Ann Trenetnan finds that silence is golden on the London-to-Cardiff line 


rrihe only thing you should be 
.1 ’able to hear in Carriage A 
JL of the 14.00 from Padding- 
ton to Cardiff is the sound of 
silence. “We respectfully ask you 
to refrain from using a mobile 
pheate,” says the sign. In any other 
' country, it would be ignored: in 
Britain, it is tantamount to the 
wend of God. 

really- is "peer pressure that 
. enforces it. If you are in a Quiet 
Carriag e and someone's phone 
does go off people jump up and 
rush for the door looking extremely 
guilty," says a Great Vfcstem.’frains 
spokeswoman. Xtwasimroduced- 
quietly - in one carriage per train 
a year ago. In second class, and the . 
only complains Have been from 
jealous filk-class passengers. Now 
Carriage G is phone-free as well 
Shhhh! Something is happening 
fjere. For years weiiave just put 
up with the netdo shouting into his 


mobile, but the number of mobile 
phone users has reached critical 
mass. “It is just under seven mil- 
lion and we predict it will hit 12 
million by the year 2000," says 
David Massey of Celinet. 

Someone had to do something. 
Parliament led the way, with its 
booklet Regulations on Photo&apto. 
Filming, Sound Recordings, Painting 
Sketching and Mobile Telephones. 
There may be zero tolerance on 
watercolours, but the dreaded ring- 
ing pocket is allowed outside the 
chamber, although only if an MP or 
peer is “discreet". Sadly, the rules 
are seff-regpilated, so we wfli never 
know the indiscreet truth. 

Outside Wfestminster. things are 
not so fu 22 y. Golf courses, theatres, 
hospitals and' restaurants are 
damping down (One- 2- One has 
even published an Etiquette Guide 
to Golf ). The mobile phone user is 
a borderline hate figure on most 


trains -the Quiet Carriage is here 
to stay - and the image cannot be 
helped by the news that another 
. detestation, the taxi driver, is being 
paid to prattle on about them. 

But v*y- other than the fact that 
they are being sold by taxi drivers - 
do we hate the mobile phone so 
much? Guy Fielding of Queen 
Margaret College, Edinburgh, is a 
telephone expert and a self- 
confessed mobile phone user. "1 do 
talk on railway carriages. 1 think that 
is legitimate. If I was saying the exact 
thing to somebody face-to-face, 
there would be no problem, hty own 
view is that the reason it is irritat- 
ing is that you cannot hear the other 
half of the conversation.” 

He suggests that a quieter word 

or two - evidently we talk twice as 
loudly on the phone as we do in 
normal conversation - might 
improve things, but it is probably 
loo late for moderation to save the 


day. All over Britain you can see 
the result of the new intolerance. 

“One of the most characteristic 
postures of modern times is the 
crouching mobile telephonist. 
s%htly stooped with a hand over 
an ear, struggling to hear and be 
heard," says Mercury's Little 
Black Book. 

Increasingly, the place you see 
these creatures is doorways, jock- 
eying for space with that other 
pariah, the smoker. Here, the out- 
casts are in charge: and perhaps 
(hat is the attraction. If so, it would 
answer a modern-day puzzle: why, 
if the number of smokers is drop- 
ping, are there always the same 
number of people in doorways? 
Are they throwing away their 
Marlboros only to pick up a 
mobile? Perhaps they are simply 
addicted to doorways it certainly 
gives them something to shout 

about. 


Freud and Ford: 
so close they’re 
bound to Crash 


A s the Tory Government 
apparently heads help- 
lessly along the electoral 
highway towards the inevitable 
poll-up! and the spectators hang 
around hoping to get some 
sensual pleasure out of the 
impact, our thoughts turn 
naturally away to the film Crash 
which has just been awarded a 
general release and is out there 
somewhere, going along at 
90mph with no signals. Is it 
controversial to fink 
cars and sex? There is 
nothing new about the 
whole field of 
motoring 
psychosexuai 
behaviour, or limo- 
psychoiogy. As early 
as the 1920s, the 
novelist Wiliam 
Faulkner observed 
that many men 
lavished on their cars 
the sort of 

affectionate grooming 
that used to go on -- 

their wives, and was it IVI 

not Scott Fitzgerald yr - 

who observed that the fllil 

two great innovators 
of the 20th century had almost 
the same name. Freud and Ford? 

Yes, human behaviour is 
altered by the presence of cars, 
and a whole new branch of 
psychology has grown up to 
explore this phenomenon. 
Foremost among the experts in 
the field is Dr Dion-Bouton, who 
joins us today to deal with some 
of the emotional inquiries which 
have flooded into my office over 
the weekend, causing tailbacks 
and delays which have taken days 
to clear up. All yours. Doc! 

I gather that this film 'Crash ’ is 
about people who get some sort of 
sexual turn-on from watching car 
crashes. Well, this may well 
happen. I don 7 know Miat I do 
know is that I have the opposite 
condition. By which I mean that 
whenewr / am engaged in sexual 
acthnty. which 1 have to say I do 
not find vox exciting per sc, ! find 
myself thinking of the far more 
arousing subject of cars and 
driving. Typically, when 1 am in 
bed with nty girlfriend, I suddenly 
find myself in my imagination 
drhing a Bentley or Jaguar at 
terrific speeds through rush-hour 
traffic, sconering exeryihing in ntv 
passage, and I find this 
wonderfully voluptuous. Then, so 
my girlfriend tells nut, / ay out 
something like “ Get out of the 
way! I'm coming through on the 
inside!” or “Mind your backsides 
on the hard shoulder!" and of 
course she gets alarmed and 
shakes me. and J come hack to my 
senses and I find / am not driving 
a car at all but just in bed with a 
girl. Then I get up and make a cup 
of tea. Is there something wrong 
with me? 

Dr Dion-Bouton writes: No. 


Miles 

Kington 


You have your head well screwed 
on. Sex is a shoddy, risky 
business, but you know where 
you are with a good ear. 

I find 1 also have the opposite 
reaction to the people in the film 
called ‘Crash ’ but in a different 
way. They may be sexually amused 
by crashes, but l am sexually 
aroused by traffic jams. Wlienewr 
I am in a long tailback I get t/u-sc 
very laschious thoughts and 1 
want to stretch out in the back of 
the car with my partner and do 

naughty things, but as 
soon as the traffic 
picks up again 1 lose 
all desire for hanky- 
panky and become 
calm and focussed on 
drixing again. My 
ultimate dream would 
be to see a 

controversial sc r film 
called ‘Gridlock!', in 
which no cars moved 
at alL Is there anything 
wrong with this? 

■ Dr Dion-Bouton 

les writes: Yes. You arc a 

r * very' sick woman. You 

i*Oll seem to have some 

sort of control 

fixation whereby you wish your 
car to give you a completely 
subservient attitude, and id 
dominate it. But a relationship 
with a car is based on equality, 
observing each other’s needs! 

This talk of “hanky-panky" and 
“naughty things” betrays vour 
infantile regression. Grow up and 
lore your car properly! 

I am very interested in what 
Shiv Morris has been saying about 
his change of mind on the 
Mt-wbnry bypass. If you remember, 
he hus a transport minister who 
was famous for two things: for 
having lots of mistresses arid for 
liking cars a for. Nowadays we 
Jon T hear about his mistresses any 
more - he has suddenly become 
famous for his recantation on 
roads, for saying that more roads 
only produces more traffic. Arc you 
impressed by his turn against ears ? 

Dr Dion-Bouton writes: No. I 
am only impressed hv your 
failure to puL two and two 
together. Here is a man who 
seems to lose interest in sex and 
in cars at the same lime, and you 
are surprised? But if you take’ the 
basic premise of Jimopsjvltology 
- namely that sex and cars are 
intimately bound together - then 
there can be no surprise at all. 

If what you say about sex and 
cars were true, there would be 
some tell-tale phallic element in 
drhing. If you can name just one, I 
will be comii iced. 

Dr Dion-Bouton writes: Phallic 
symbol in drhing? Have you ever 
seen the winner of a Grand Prix 
take a bottle of champagne and 
shake it till it emits froth? 

/ am cominced. 

Dr Dion-Bouton will be back 
again soon, if he drives carefully. 
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Sir John Figgess 


Sir John Figgess was a soldier, 
diplomatist* expert on Japan 
and world authority on orien- 
tal porcelain. To excel in so 
many fields and 10 do so with 
such styie, enthusiasm and good 
humour marked him as a man 
of unusually high quality. 

He was the son of an Ul- 
sterman killed in the Great 
War. and il was with difficulty 
that his mother put him through 
Whiigjft Middle School. Croy- 
don. Funds would not stretch to 
a university, instead, he went to 
Japan as a commercial trainee 
with Strong & Co and began his 
lifelong study of that country 
and its language and culture. 

The five or six years from 
1933 were of course the period 
when Japanese militarism was 
gathering its full strength, and 
by the outbreak of war in Eu- 
rope Figgess was well equipped 
for the career in army intelli- 
gence on which he then em- 
barked. Following Pearl Harbor 
he was sent first” to India and 
then to the headquarters of the 
Supreme Allied Commander, 
South East .Asia, where his flu- 
ent Japanese was put to good 
use in the reading of Japanese 
communications and in the suc- 


cessful emasculation of the pro- 
Japanese Indian National Army 
formed and led by Subhas 
Chandra Bose. 

With Allied victory Figgess 
decided to continue as a soldier. 
He was a natural choice as a 
British Liaison officer at General 
MacArthur's occupation head- 
quarters in Tokyo, and he 
formed there a warm regard for 
the sweeping and generous re- 
forms with which Mac Arthur 
sought to build the founda- 
tions of a new and democratic 
Japan. Figgess also played an 
important part m the interro- 
gations of suspected war crim- 
inals. But most important of all 



of what later became a notable 
collection of oriental works of 
art, ceramics and lacquerware 
m particular. 

From 1953 to 1956 there was 
an interregnum at the Wfcr Of- 
fice where he dealt, inter alia, 
with the developing drama in 
Indochina. But then he re- 


turned to Tokyo as Military At- 
t Colonel, i 


RggesK lifelong study of Japan 


he forged links with many of 
sdestii 


those destined to lead the new 
Japan. In particular he formed 
a lifelong friendship with the 
family of Shigeru Yoshida who 
became Japan’s first post-war 
prune minister. 

Figgess brought these valu- 
able contacts to his next job as 
assistant military adviser at the 
UK Liaison Mission in Tokyo 
and thereafter assistant military 
attach^, with the rank of Lt Col. 
When the Mission became the 
British Embassy upon the sign- 
ing of the Peace Treaty. Sir Es- 


ler Denning, our first post-war 
ambassador, set great store by 
Figgess's contribution. Figgess 
was one of the first to recognise 
that Japan was destined for eco- 
nomic success and throughout 
his life he argued that this 
should be seen not as a threat 
to the West but rather as an op- 
portunity to profit from Japan's 
growing prosperity. It was dur- 
ing this period that he met and 
married Alette Idenburg of the 
Dutch Liaison Mission. He 
built with her the foundations 
not only of a long and conspic- 
uously happy marriage, but also 


tache in die rank of ColoneL He 
was to serve in Japan from then 
without a break until in 1961 his 
illustrious military career of 22 
years came to an end, where- 
upon he made an unusual tran- 
sition to the Foreign Office by 
accepting the appointment of 
Counsellor, Information, at the 
British Embassy in Tokyo. 

The Foreign Office did well 
to take him on. He turned what 
in any case was a key position 
into one of pivotal importance, 
and a succession of ambas- 
sadors benefited hugely from his 
ability to interpret events and 
trends in a country now devel- 
oping at a dazzling pace. At the 
same time he helped to present 
Britain in a favourable light to 
the Japanese, no easy matter 
when we were declining almost 
as fast as they were developing. 
His contributuion was recog- 


nised when on his retirement in 
1969, he was appointed KBE, an 
unusual dfetmaion for someone ' 
of counsellor 1 s rank. 

He retired a little eariy in or- .. 
der to lake charge of the British 
Pavilion at Expo 70 in Osaka, a 
world exposition cm a scale nev- 
er seen before and almost cer- 
tainly never to be seen again. It 
was an inspired appointment 
With his usual flair he quicHy - 
grasped chat Japan’s purpose in 
organising so vast an event was . 
not so much to announce to the 
world that she had arrived as to 
demonstrate to the Japanese 
people that the government's 
policies and their own hard 
work bad lifted them to a hi gh ■ 
position in tire league table of na- 
tions. He set out therefore to 
show the Japanese that Britain 
too bad a lot to offer in the post- 
war world. He recruited attrac- 
tive, intelligent and bilingual 
giris, half British and half Japan- 
ese (these came from the Sacred 
Heart Convent School in Tokyo 
where Figgess's own daughters 
were educated J as hostesses 
and with their help and a series 
of brilliantly conceived, often im- 
provised, initiatives, put Britain 
on the Expo map in a big way. 


Izn^tarions to hmdi attheTayil- 
jon were prized_(be had per- 
suaded the great TrctapenoiLt 
the Skyey to make die of his. 
promising, young British chefs 
available) and there was astedy 
flow of inflnential govemmeat 
business and cultural' leaders 
fiomdipamoffapmSixty^ 
lion people' passed through the 
Expo tmratiies in six months, 
and alT but about one million 
were Japanese: about half the tth 
tal population. Once agam be 


wives to an account of itsproi®- 
nance and the reasons why it 
was worth the huge sum spent 
priit. "So that's where ftgot to*. 

he said, with a broad grin, 
about one sumptuous piece. 

lnl973 heyasinvitedonTo 
the board of Christie, Maroon 


eastern art, in particular Japan- 
esc, Chinese and Korean. Over 
die yearshe travelled widely jnjs-- 


her weight and I was happy to . 
be able to play a small part aS' 
his deputy. 

Figgess was - now 61 and his 
life of public service was doner 
He might reasonably have set- 
tled for. genuine retirement,', 


another, quite different 

Though without 4ny academic 
grounding in the foie arts he had 
the gifts ofa discerning eye and 
a sore instinct for the best. I. 
-once watched him go' through 
a priceless and entirety private 
- indeed secret — collection of 
Chinese pots, greeting _ each 
magnificent piece as an old 
anticherished friend, and treat- 
ing me, his host, and our three 


world ana gaining uicswuu- w 
an international authority in his 
.ffeKL As early as 1960 he had 
published, vim Fujio Kayama, 

•Two Thousand Years of Oriental 
Counties, and The Heritage of 
Japanese Ceramics followed m 
1973. But his was no narrow 
scholastic. interest.. He. gave 
Christie’s an invaluable entnSe 
- Info' Japan, where collectors 
now ha? great suns- to spend on 
the valuable works be tracked 
' down for them. When be con- 
ducted, in. bis fluent Japanese, 
an auction there for Christie’s 
it was not only the first such art - 


Christie* ended in 19$Z 
remained active in the field for 
many more vears with the Fer- 

cival David foundation of Chi- 
nese Art and the Oriental 
Ceramics Society, where his 
three years as President culmi- 
nated in 1990 with his organi- 
sation at the British Mroeumof 
the very weU received Porcelain 
for palaces exhibition. 

John Figgess’s almost hmrtless 

zest for life and people stayed 

with hnn to the end, as did his 
constant readiness to entertain 
and often embrace new ideas 
and movements, most recently 
that for Britain in Europe. He 
remained the best and most en- 
tertaining of companions. 

william Bentley 


John George Figgess, soldier. 


sale ever held in Japan but, as 
.foefirstina- 


he gr plainwl tO H1C, t 

jor auction of any kind: the coh-. 
as quite new to them, 
direct involvement at 


horn 15 November 190% 
OBE 1949. KBE 1969; CMC 
I960: Information Counsellor; 
British Embassy Tokyo 1961-68; 
Commissioner General for 
Britain, World Exposition, Osa- 
ka, Japan 1968- 70: a director of 
Christie, Manson and Woods 
1973-82; married 1948 Alette 
Idenburg (two daughters); died 
Oxford 20 March 1997. 




George Duncan 


George Duncan was from ihe 
second tranche of post-war 
planners produced by British 
universities and polytechnics. 
The first flight raav have been 
the dens ex machina of the de- 
veloping countries they were to 
serve but later graduates 
thought more in terms of de- 
velopment rather than master 
planning and were consequently 
better Integrated with local 


people in the planning process. 
Of these, i 


. none had a higher suc- 
cess rate or greater achievement 
than Duncan. 

In 196S the Government of 
Saudi Arabia, on advice from 
the United Nations, initiated re- 
gional planning as a positive el- 
ement of government economic 
policy. The firm of Robert 
Matthew Johnson Marshall and 
Partners (RMJM). for whom 
Duncan was working, bid for the 


preparation of a regional plan 
for the Easl 


Eastern Region, and 
were unsuccessful, but the Sau- 
di government were sufficient- 
ly impressed with the quality of 
the submission to invite RMJM 
to prepare a plan for the West- 
ern Region, together with mas- 
ter plans and detailed studies for 
the principal cities. George 
Duncan was appointed to co- 
ordinate the project. 

It was a formidable task. 
There were no maps or reliable 
information on which to base a 
plan. There was also the lan- 
guage problem and the need to 
secure the confidence and co- 
operation of people on the 


ground. Above all it was im- 
portant to understand and re- 
spect Islam and the cultural 
environment it expressed. To be- 
gin to address at least some of 
these problems it was decided 
to establish at Jeddah an inter- 
disciplinary team of architects, 
engineers.geographers, statis- 
ticians and so on. 

It was important that the team 
should include Muslims and that 
every opportunity be taken to re- 
cruit locally-qualified Saudi en- 
gineers to work side by side 
with the expatriates. One of the 
new graduate appointees was 
Mohamed Said Farsi, a bom 
leader who later became Mayor 
of Jeddah and was able to pro- 
vide the drive and initiati ve with- 
out which the master plan could 
not have been accomplished. 

At Jeddah, Duncan and Far- 
si were as brothers. Both were 
aesthetes and respected the 
best of the past as a pointer to 
the future. Without Farsi's in- 
tervention the remaining mag- 
nificent old buildings within 
the historic core would have 
been lost to developers. In spite 
of criticism he intnxhiced sculp- 
ture and monuments on to the 
city streets and promoted the 
development of a magnificent 
Mien air museum of modern art. 
Together with Duncan he de- 
veloped other bold and imagi- 
native schemes including the 
recreational comiche forming 
the Red Sea frontage of the lin- 
ear city that Duncan and his 
team had designed. It was very 


much the meeting of these two 
minds that established Jeddah 
as what Farsi described as “the 
bride of the Red Sea”. 

By his own a dmiss ion Duncan 
never achieved more than “some 
Arabic''. Whenever he was stuck 
for words he would take a pen- 
cil oul of his pockei and draw. 
Similarly, he never found time 
to learn to type or become com- 
puter literate. Everything was 
committed to paper in long 
hand supported tty three-di- 
mensional sketches. Calcula- 
tions were made in his head. 

Duncan was the son of a jour- 
neyman. At great sacrifice his 
parents had sent him to the Ayr 
Academy and then to the Glas- 
gow School of Art and Strath- 
clyde University. Duncan 
remembered with pride his 
spartan childhood and the 
craftsmanship of his father. He 
saw himself as a master crafts- 
man planner rather than an 
artist or technician because to 
him people were always more 
important than things. 

His professional life began in 
1955 when be joined a private 
practice employed in the design 
of various projects for the Glas- 
gow Corporation. After Na- 
tional Service and a commission 
in the Royal Engineers, Duncan 
returned to the legendary town 
planning division of the Loadon 
County Council, where he 
worked with the mercurial 
teacher and practitioner Percy 
Johnson Marshall on the prepa- 
ration of low-cost layouts and de- 



-ur- 




“Bride of the Red Sea’: Joddati’s open air museum, conceived, by Mohamed Said Farsi, and part of thoftantaga off the- linear dtydealisned by Duncan and his colleagues 


velopment control procedures 
for Comprehensive Develop- 
ment Areas in east London. 

In 1958 be moved to Kent 
County Council where under 
James Adams he concentrated 
on urban design studies and 
statutory planning policy. By 
1959 he was able to apply for 
membership of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects and the 
Town Planning Institute. The 
next year, following his election 
as an associate member of the 


Royal Incorpor 
otlan 


nation of Archi- 
tects in Scotland, he joined his 
old colleague Marshall in Ed^ 
inbuigfa and waricedwithhim oil 
the Islamabad sector of the 
new capital of Pakistan; the 
Belfast Regional Survey and 
Plan; the Burgh of Kirkcaldy 
Central Area Redevelopment 
Scheme; and cm comprehensive 
planning proposals for Salford 
and Nova Scotia. 

In 1966 Duncan moved to 
RMJM in Welwyn Garden CSty 


working with Sir Stirrat John- 
son Marshall, brother of Percy, 
on the study and master plan for . 


the proposed new town of half 
million peon 


a million people based on three 
existing towns in. central Lan- 
cashire (CLNX the Central 
Lancashire NewTown -the last 
designated New Town in the 
UK). Otherwise, his eariywork 
with RMJM was in connection 
with foe Asian Institute of Tech- 
nology in Bangkok. 

In 1985. after 15 yeans resi- 


dence in Jeddah, Ehmcan retired 
< from the RMJM partnership 
and was appointed MBE This 
gaye him foe eggort uuity to 
write a doctoral foests at Durham 
University entitled “The Plan- 
ning and Development of the 
City of Jeddah 1970-1984”. 
Thereafter he served as an ex- 
ternal examiner for Durham 
University, wrote, broadcast and 
taught, and until shortly before 
his death travelled backwards 
andib r wa r ds to die Middle East 


assering with cartographical pub- 
fications and consulting on a wide 
range of urban design problems 
at Mecca, Riyadh and other 
Saudi cities. In retirement he re- 
tumed-to his interests of callig- 
raphy, philately and music. 

..... Roy Gazzard 


George Duncan, architect and 
town planner bom Ayr 22 August 
1931; MBE 1985; married 1959 A 
Helena Nugent (two sons); died 
Tours, France 19 February 1997. 



Tony Zale 


Zale: ‘Man of Steel" 

Photograph: Hulton Getty 


Tony Zale grew up in the sear- 
ing. stinking heat of the steel 
town of Gary. Indiana, and 
fought his way out to become 
one of the greatest mid- 
dleweight boxing champions of 
all time. 

His three-fight series with 
Rocky Graziano between 1946 
and 1948 are treated with rev- 
erence and awe by those who 
simply read about them as well 
as the relative few who wilessed 
them in person. Only foe third, 
in which Zale proved his supe- 
riority with a third-round 
knockout, was filmed. The 
grainy footage provides ample 
evidence of one of the great 
warriors of sporting history. 

Unlike Graziano, who was a 
likeable, gregarious rogue, Zale 
was a dignified, reserved man 
who treasured his privacy. Born 
Anthony Florian Zaleski in 
1913 to Polish- American par- 


ents, he grew up in foe slums of 
a town where every man and 
child seemed to work in the steel 

mills . 

As a result of the death of his 
father when he was two. Tony 
developed a deep sense of guilt 
and an impenetrable shyness. 
When he was suffering horn one 
of these temporarily worrying 
infant illnesses, his father had 
cycled to a drug store to buy 
medicine, only to be knocked 
over by a car and killed on foe 
way home. For months, when- 
ever he saw a man on a bicycle. 
Tony would tell his anguished 
mother: “Daddy's coming . . .” 

Child labour laws, and trade 
union ideals, meant nothing in 
those grim cathedrals of indus- 
try. “It seemed like I worked in 
the steel mills since I was 
weaned." he once said, “breath- 
ing the burnt air. catching (with 
a bucket) foe hot rivets that 


could bum a hole right through 
you if you missed." He re- 
membered complaining to his 
brother as they walked through 
the factory gates: “I feel like I 
was born here." The response 
snapped ouL “Stop bitchin’. 
Be thankful you got a job.” 

When he was working out at 
a boxing gym one night a coach 
looked at him and said: “You 
look like you're made out of 
steeL" The nickname “Man of 
StecF stuck with him for the rest 
of his life. 

When he turned profession- 
al in 1934. he seemed just one 
of a multitude of bright-eyed, 
dreaming mediocrities. By the 
following year his future in 
the ring seemed so limited, 
he retired and got on with 
life in the mills before uying 
again In 1937. This time be re- 
lentlessly slogged his way to 
the tap. In July 1940, he won 


foe National Boxing Associa- 
tion middleweight title by stop- 
ping wiry Al Hostak in 13 
rounds in Hostak's home city of 
Seattle. 

This gave him partial ac- 
knowledgement as champion, 
but recognition meant nothing. 
His family needed money. A 
month later he was earning 
again in a non-title fight against 
college kid Billy Soose. Soose 
won on points, but remem- 
bered: “when Zale hits you in 
foe belly, it's like someone 
stuck a hot poker in you and left 
il there." 

Zale won universal recogni- 
tion as champion by outpoint- 
ing Georgie Abrams in a 
ferocious 15-rounder in Madi- 
son Square Garden, New York. 
On the floor in the first round, 
Zale fought back, sometimes 
within foe rules and sometimes 
not. At one point Abrams was 


thumbed in foe eye. It almost 
cost him his sight. 

There was little time for even 
foe quiet Zale family celebra- 
tions-ten days later foe Japan- 
ese raided Pearl Harbor and the 
United States was drawn into 
foe Second World "Waz. After 
losing a non-title fight to foe 
fight-heavyweight Billy Coon in 
February 1942, Zale's career 
went into abeyance for the du- 
ration of foe war. He served in 
the US Navy. 

When the war finished, 
Zale’s rivalry with Graziano 
started. In September 1946, re- 
covering from pneumonia and 
considered too old at 33, he won 
a frighteningly brutal battle in 
front of 40,000 fans in Yankee 
Stadium. Graziano was knock- 
ed out in foe sixth round, but 
Zale was so exhausted he could 
barely stand. Graziano, who 
urinated blood for weeks af- 


terwards, called Zale “tougher 
and faster than anybody I ever 
fought in my life”. . 

They fought again in Chica- 
go Stadium in July 1947 and this 
time 18,000 fimssaw Graziano 
win in six rounds. And in the 
third meeting at foe Ruppert 
Stadium in Newark, New Jer- 
sey, in June 1948, the 35-year- 
old Zale outclassed Graziano in 
three rounds. 

Zale’s wife wanted him to re- 
tire, but he took one more pay- 
day, the 87th of his career. 
And this time he lost his cham- 


pionship to the celebrated 


French hero Marcel Cerdan, 
whose lover Edith Piaf was 
ringside, in 12 rounds at Jersey 
City in September 1948. 

Zale divorced and remar. 
ried, living quietfy with his sec- 
ond wife, PSDomena, who kept 
away foe more inquisitive and' 
intrusive of. reporters. Zale 


worked three nights a week as 
an amateur boxing coach in 
Chicago, and also “helped” 
Paul Newman on the movie of 
Grazumo’s life. Somebody Up 
■ There Likes Me (1956). Unfor- 
tunately, Zale always did. have 
trouble pulling punches. He 
. kept knocking Newman out! 
..After the death of his wife, 
ZaTe remained close . to his 
daughters from his first mar- 
riage, but eventually fell ill with 
Parkinson’s Disesae. and 
Alzheimer’s and spent his last 
years ; in nursing home in 
Portage, Indiana, 


Bob Mee 


Anthbny Florian Zaleski (Tony 
Zale) h boxer, bom Gary, Indiana 
,29. May-1913; world mid - 

^7^^19^w^rmrried (two 
' daughters); diedfbrtage, Indiana 
20 March 1997. 


Births, 
Marriages 
& Deaths 


MEMORIAL SERVICES 


BIRCH: Michael Sori. Memorial on 
Thursday T? Maivh !W .il Sr James's 
Church. 11" Piccadilly. London WI. 
□I 1 lam 


.-Umnunccinents far (tactic BIRTHS. 
MARRIAGES & DEATHS should be 
seal la writing la the Gazette Editor. 
The Independent. 1 Canada Square, Ca- 
nary Whart London EI4 5DL tele- 
phoned iu 0171.293 2011 or faxed in 
0171-293 2010, and are dur^ed at £&50 
a line (VAT extra !. OTHER Gazette an- 


ROYAL ENGAGEMENTS 


Tbr PHkx of Wjfc, jiiiml • j raepunn In itk* 
hnl, ihi- ^tli amni'nj.? "I Pjl.rldn' tmle- 
prnJcmr U! Ilu? fjnrtthMcr II.Hri 1 nnltw WI. 
■anJlniLJ- j raifnnn ji.Si Jmw. ■, J'aLice m on- 
iKithin uiih [to. unit ■ 4 the Rinzl Untune ijjr- 
JuiTh Kvk. in ■*UtM mir-cnaliiin Jtul ihc 
Mikoriwm Swal Bulk pntwa. TV l*riarrw Ren- 
al, PremtaiL National Rutin: WVvk. admit tin: 
Surusu "n -ttcttnc flar'sl FU0. Lifi- 

iJmq tC The Duke of hint. Parnm. Uk LmVn 
Phdhjrm.flB. aUmhacuou-n u Uk RnvoJ Fcv 
Inal 1 toll. L-uJ'.n S£l. 


Changing of the Guard 

The [IruvhiiU Ljvjlrv MiuiinJ RrjsmcTlt 
muimL. i hi ObiVO i Uto Goat’ll al Horae tianh. 
Ham N KitUliim The Rural Rep mem ni 
Wak? aBVDLi the i juvn - ' GujtJ. ji B ort l crfam 
Mm I IJnam. tanJ pt "thiaJ hi tto: (TiatuklKT 
fnunfo 


Birthdays 

Air Chief Marshal John Allison, Air 
Officer Conunanding-in-Ouef Lo- 
gistic* Command. 54; Mr David 
Al kin.se □ MP, 57: Mr Roy Berridge. 
former chairman. South of Scot- 
land Electricity Board. 75; Miss Bar- 
bara Dalv. make-up artist, 52; Mr 
Rcburl Fox. theatrical producer, 45; 
Mr Richard Giordano, chairman, 
British Gas. 65; Professor John 
Hcdgccoe. photographic authority. 
oO: Mr David JewdL, Master, Hai- 
[eybury College, 63; Sir John 
Ken drew, former president. 5l John s 
College. Oxford. 8U. Miss Sonia 
Lannaman. athlete, 41: Sir Peter 
Leslie, former chairman. Common- 
wealth Development Corporation, 
ftfr Mr Benjamin Luxon. baritone. 60: 
Mr Patrick Mainhide. actor. 52: Sir 
Peter McinertzhagoL former general 
manager. Commonwealth Develop- 
ment Corporation. 77: Mr Herman 
Ou soles, chairman. Commission for 
Racial Equality. 52; Miss Suzanne 
Norwood, former circuit judge. 71; 
Professor Dorothy Severin. Gilmour 
Professor of Spanish. Liverpool Uni- 
vereity. 55: Mr Alan Sugar, chairman 
of Amstrad, 50; Professor Harry 
Whittington, geologist, SI. 


Elizabeth 1, 1603: Bertel Thorvald- 
sen. sculptor. 1844; Waller Bagehou 
political economist. 1877; Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow. pocL 1SS2: 
Jules Verne, novelist, 1905: Gener- 
al Orde Charles Wingate, killed in an 
air crash, 1944; Queen Man . wife of 
King George V 1953: Cristobal Ba- 
lenciaga. couturier, 1972; Field Mar- 
shal Bernard Law Montgomery, First 
Viscount Montgomery of AJamein. 
1976: Ernest Howard Shepard, artist 
and illustrator ( “Winnie the Pooh"). 
1976. On this day: the city of Dam- 
ascus was captured by Tamerlane. 
1401; after King James (James I of 
England, James VI of Scotland}, as- 
cended the throne of England, the 
English and Scottish crowns were 
united, 1603. Today is the Feast Day 
of St Aldemai. St Catharine of Vad- 
stena. St Irenacus of Sirmium. Si Si- 
mon of Trent and Si William of 
Norwich. 


Lectures 


Gresham College. Barnard’s Inn 
HalL London ECI: Professor MAJt 
Cooper. “True and Impartial Ob- 
servations: the work of Robert 
Hooke FRS | Gresham Professor or 
Geometry 1664-17051“, 1pm. 


Anniversaries 

Births: William Morris, socialist, 
artist, poet and typographer, 1834: 
Terrence Steven fSteve) McQueen, 
film actor, 19 jo. Deaths: Queen 


Lord Cheimer 


A memorial service for Lord 
Cheimer will be held in Cbehnsford 
Cathedral on Wednesday 23 April 
1997 at 3pm. 


Keeping an ugly appointment in Jerusalem 


It is impossible to read the narratives 
of Holy Week and not ask foe question: 
what was Jesus’s intention? The 
Gospels say lhat he “set his face" to go 
to Jerusalem; that he knew his fate; that 
he rebuked Peter for resisting his ar- 
rest. Hie early church fin I Peter 2:23) 
referred to Isaiah in interpretation of 
the events of the Passion: “When he was 
reviled, he did not revile in return: when 
he suffered, he did not threaten; but he 
trusted to him who judges justly' 1 . 

But foe picture of Jesus being led pas- 
sively like a lamb to the slaughter is not 
wholly adequate to the nuances of the 
stories: there is the betrayal by one of 
his close friends, the acute mental 
struggle in Gethsemane. the vigorous 
performance before Pilate; the story of 
Jesus’s way to death is no deliberate 
courting of self-annihilation. The rulers 
who abuse Jesus and order his cruci- 
fixion arc condemned; only the re- 
sponsibility of those physically carrying 
out the execution is mitigated by the 
words “They know not what they do". 

There is no avoiding foe notion of 
sacrifice, but neither is there any easy 
escape from foe objections to it. More- 
over the idea of sacrifice is all too 
often used to justify the abuse of hu- 


/> Jesus’s involvement with powers of ' 

ArgumentsprEaster 

J him fa to a guflUess victim, but Jesus's 


Jesus did not wilfully court 
self-annihilation, argues 
Stephen Sykes, the Bishop of 
Ely, in the first of a series 
of reflections for Holy Week 
which begins today 


response is neither of revenge nor, 
complicity. Those who condemn him ■ 
unjustly to death are iocduded within hfa 
liberating forgiveness. Jesus fa notsftn- 
pty powerless - a dangerous simplifi- 
cation of the subtlety <2 the narratives.' 
He uses Ins readualfteedoms creatively 
to the veiy point of death. 

His final violent entrapment in the 


rulers of this present darkness” appear 
to. have triumphed. Erom this per- 
. spective the powers of the creative or- 
der are riot a neirtral backdrop to an 
“dividual or social drama. There is a 
profound resohance.be tween human 
bein^ animals and the stuff of the 
world. Wepartkapate, 'as Pmil put it in 
foe groaning of a creation subject tofu- 

'illltvaniflnnrihfflhrrMMnl A r nni.. 


inanity, the casualties of grossly unjust 
warfare, incitement to nationalistic 
zealotry, the victimisation of women - 
all have marched under this banner. Are 
we not better rid of U altogether? 

Sacrifice is dangerous, yet the rem- 
edy is not abandonment but discrimi- 
nating; usage. As soda! anthropologists 
observe, sacrifice has mostly to do 
with power. From such a premise ft is 
more dangerous to hand over foe con- 
cept to secularism, to pretend that ft has 
no common matter with religion or to 
cordon ft off as foe realm of foe amoraL 
Pbwer - or rather powers -are in need 
of redemption and transformation. 


u separating me rulers 

and the ruled. This was at the very heart 
of his preaching of the kingdom. He 
concerned himseff with the life of foe 
marginal, foe sick, prostitutes, the rit- 
ually unclean, foe mentally distressed. 
Tb achieve - their inclusion Jesus was 
ready to do battle with fofcpowere of 
daifcness. A new normative world is thus 
created. Its central qualities' are m>' 

mediacy to God and freedom from in- 
debtedness, pollution and evil. - r . • : 
The narratives also make-clear that 

*ci«c 9 c rlAath win*- a - m m pi*. n “ ' 


is foe capacity'to’ renfain at foe heart 
of ugliness, decay and death, and to re- 
sist foe instinct for. foe merely pretty. 

At Christmas wc areaccustomed to 
being invited in heart and mind to Beth- 
lehem, to see those tfamgs which have 
come topass. This week-we have an ap- 
pointmentnp foe road atJerusalehn it 
" ® tnort distebmg, uglier,: more dah- 
geras then thenrangei;But we should 
not miss it The theme of foe Passion 
stories fa that Jesus embraced sacrifice 

Sice wfiicl foaw^ d J thv ^ em ~ 
vrejtbo are eiun«bed inthosepowers 


'COS- 


them fa aS^ambwafeht But because 


mic proportions. A darkness falls, 
which is metaphysfcaLas well as phyi-' 
ical, andin vriuch for a lime “foe world 
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business 



Only one week of the hustings 
and already the contention 
that the election is factored inir. 
share . prices is being chal- 
lenged; 

Equities fen each day last - 
week with, Footsie recording a 
near 170- point fall and the 

supporting FTSE 250 mdes los- 
ing 143. The retreat was not, of 
course, entirely due to the 
Major/Blair confrontation; 
Interest rales were a strong 
influence; ^ 

Speculation rates will go up- 
in the:US this week and soon 
after polling day there wilt be 

a savage hike here is hartQy cal- 
culated to.inqjfte confidence. 
It would be easy to bteme the 
prospect of dearer money for 
the decline. There does, how- 
ever, appear to be evidence that 
election jitters are starting to 
haunt the stock market. 

The number of ’bar gain s 
completed in the lastfive trad- 
ing days was intrigumgjy high; 
and share turnover was aLso 
eye-catching. 


stages a retreat on election jitters and interest rate worries 


- It was the result of election 
worries and. tax considerations.- 
Stockbrokers reported . a 
tendency, certainty among 
private ..investors, to lock in 
profits after" the long bull. 


w autoc uMwypxjvme 

investors are inclined to look 
at . their capital gains situation, 
making the necessary adjust- 
ments "to their portfolios to 
make sure they get the £6300 
exemption. - 

Such . activity is good for 
stockbrokers’ bank balances 
but normally has little impact 
On the market’s level 

More important tb its per- 
formance is the actions of 
institutional investors. They in- 
dulge in bed and breakfast 
trades and around this Hmp bf 
year are known tp undertake a 
little portfolio window dressing 
which often creates distortions. 

With such activity occ urri ng 
under the shadow of what is 
Gkely to be a dirty, vitriolic 


election campaign, the market 
is clearly set for a difficult 
time over the next two weeks. 
: And then the new tax year is 
likely to start with the market 
facing more pressures. There 
is a grave danger the knock- 
about political confrontations 
will unsettle foreign investors. 
If they should take fright, talk 
erf a Fbotse correction to 3.800 
could be too cautious. 

There are afeo the problems 
being encountered over the 
Crest computerised settlement 
system. Some private client 
stockbrokers' claim it is too 
slow, forcing staff to remain at 
their desks late in the evening. 
The so-called “residual stocks" 
- those which for one reason 
or another are not on Crest - 
will be defined next month. So 
dealing in out-of-the-way 
shares may become even more 
difficult. 

Qest argues its performance 
has improved, with 80 per cent 
of deals settled on the intended 
day, similar to the old system. 



STOCK MARKET WEEK 


DEREK PAIN 

Stork market reporter 
of the year 


Alliance and Leicester 
Building Society could also 
present difficulties when it ar- 
rives next month (dealings are 
expected to start on 21 April). 


.050.- 


Redland 







With a valuation estimated 
up to £3bn it will be the largest 
introduction the market has ex- 
perienced. providing a serious 
lest for Crest. 

The building society, to be 
followed later this year by the 
likes of Halifax, Woolwich and 
Norwich Union, has arranged 
an intriguing dealing service to 
smooth its arrival with blue- 
blooded stockbroker Cazenove. 

Its members who wish to sell 
shares have been offered a 
free dealing service. If they 
notify their selling intention by 
1 1 April their shares will be par- 
celled by Caz and sold by auc- 
tion; the first occurring on the 
Friday before dealings start. 

Members who use this ser- 
vice will collect the average 


price obtained through the 
auctions and any other related 
Caz sales. 

Alliance & Leicester quali- 
fies for Footsie membership, 
causing yet another adjust- 
ment. The composition of the 
blue-chip index may have to be 
re-examined once the other 
mutuals arrive to prevent it 
being hopelessly distorted by 
financial shares. 

There is a strong flow of 
profits this week despite the 
Easter holiday. The building 
industry lakes pride of place 
with an array of building 
material, construction and 
property groups reporting. 

Top of the list are Blue 
Circle Industries. Caradon 
and Redland. Others reporting 
include Travis Pe rkins , Taylor 
Woodrow, Barrett Develop- 
ments and Slough Estates. 

Their combined results 
should underline the building 
revival BCI is likely to produce 
an 11 per cent profits gain to 
£303m and Caradon should 


show it has overcome its 
problems with a 16 per cent 
gam to£175m. 

But Redland will not join the 
Easter parade. The group 
recently suffered the indignity 
of losing its Footsie status as its 
shares, riding at 634p in the 
winter of 1994. fell to 328_5p. 
They dosed last week at 
360.5p. 

Overseas influences have hit 
the group. Nat West Securities’ 
analyst Andy Bell says tile vol- 
ume across Europe was poor 
in Redland’s last quarter. The 
group also suffered losses in its 
French aggregates business 
and problems in the German 
housing market. 

He predicts a profit fail from 
£355. lm to £25 2m with a un- 
changed 16.7p year's dividend. 

There has been talk Redland 
intends to arrest the decline 
through a demerger or 
takeover strike. Bur any action 
could be a long way off. 

Inches pe. the international 
trading group, is another on the 


profits list. 1 l too. bus suffered 
a sharp share fall, also giving 
up Footsie membership". The 
price reached a 630p peak in 
early 1993; last week it was 
255_5p. 

Reasons for the decline, say 
Nigel Utley and Tony Shepard 
at Greig Middleton, include 
lack of focus and an uncom- 
petitive product range due the 
strength of the Japanese yen. 
“These appear to have been 
either addressed by the new 
management team or reversed 
in the market." The Greig 
men look for a modest profit 
recovery, from £146.Sm to 
£158.5m. 

The shares of the two 
laggards are not short of sup- 
porters. Mr Bell believes Red- 
land is a buy and Messrs Utley 
and Shepard lake the view 
Inchcape offers a 75p upside. 

Others with results include 
fashion retailer Next (llftft rn 
against £ 125.3m) and P&O 
(£290m compared with 
£320. lm). 
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Anglian takes legal action in Brazil 


Chris Godsmark 

Business Correspondent 

Anglian Wiier. one of Britain's 
largest privatised water com- 
panies, is taking legal action in 
Brazil after running into prob- 
lems on a high-profile joint 
venture involving its interna- 
tional arm. A company em- 
ployee based in Brazil has 
returned to Britain and is 
understood to be on “gardening 
leave". 

The embarrassing disclosure 
casts doubt on the company’s 
rush to cash in on the 540bn 
privatisation of the Brazilian 
water industry. 

The venture Anglian is 
involved in is a £30m project to 


build water treatment plants in 
the south of Brazil. 

According to reports circu- 
lating in the industry, Anglian 
paid up to £12m into the bank 
account of an individual in 
Brazil and is now trying to re- 
cover the money. 

A spokesman for Anglian 
said the group was “not aware" 
of any cash disappearing, but 
confirmed it was taking legal 
action in Brazil. 

He said it involved a joint 
venture with a small civil engi- 
neering company, Cejen, in 
which Anglian’s subsidiary, 
Anglian Water International 
(AWT), had invested £10rn to 
take a near -40 per cent stake. 

The spokesman added: 


Water company runs into problems with £30m 
joint venture to build sewerage treatment plants 


“There were some legal dis- 
crepancies but they are currently 
being resolved by our legal 
advisers.” 

He refused to discuss the pre- 
cise nature of the action, or 
whether it involved company 
funds. 

The Anglian employee who 
was working Id Brazil, Peter 
Cashen, refused to comment 
when contacted at his Nort- 
hamptonshire home, saying: “I 
am bound by confidentiality 
agreements. You will have to 
talk to Anglian." 

The spokesman also declined 


to comment on Mr Cashen’s 
role. “We don’t discuss indi- 
vidual employees as a matter of 
company policy.” 

There is no suggestion that 
Mr Cashen or Cejen were 
involved in the disappearance 
of any money. 

The Cejen partnership was 
singled out in Anglian’s last an- 
nual report as an example of its 
Brazilian ambitions. However, 
one seniorwater industry figure 
in Brazil said there were ru- 
mours that the partnership with 
Cejen had ended and that the 
official opening ceremony of the 


treatment works had been post- 
poned. It proved impossible to 
contact Cejen at its offices in the 
city of Curitiba, in the southern 
state of Santa C a tari n a. 

The company spokesman 
denied that the venture itself 
had become bogged down. 

“We have invested £10m in 
a sewerage treatment plant. 
It’s been built and we are now 
getting revenue from the treat- 
ment works. It is up and 
running.” 

Anglian also denied that an- 
other exploratory joint-venture 
in Rio de Janeiro had been 


dissolved. AWI formed a com- 
pany called Brazilian Water 
Works to bid for a £300m' pri- 
vatisation contract to provide 
water and sewerage services to 
one of the city's richest areas. 

This company is unconnected 
with project which is the subject 
of the legal, action. 

The partnership was with a 
Singaporean civil engineering 
company, EPCO, which was 
represented in Brazil by an in- 
dependent consultant called 
Milton Mederos. 

Speaking at his Miami home, 
Mr Mederos said he was no 
longer involved in the venture. 
Brazilian Water Works' rented 
office in Rio has also dosed. 

Anglian’s spokesman insisted: 


“Tie Brazilian 'Whter Works 
company is still in existence. _ 

Brazil has proy^ problematic 
for other UK water companies. 
Yorkshire Water haspuiled out 

of a joinL venture in Rkt with a 
US construction group, though 
in a further twist te former part- 
ner is still »sing the Yorkshire 
name. 

In addition, NorthWest wa- 
ter, part of United Utilities, is 
thought to be unlikely to press 
ahead with a planned venture 
in Rio, according to Brazilian 
experts. North West’s repre- 
sentative in Brazil said no firm 
decisions bad been taken. 

Anglian created AWI. in the 
stampede for overseas busi- 
ness after privatisation. 




K aran 

Curitiba • 

. Losses for AWI are not sep- 
arately disdosed, though doc- 
uments filed with Companies 
House show that in the year to 
the end of March J996 it lost 
£3.gm. up from £3.4m the year 
before, on turnover of just 
£323,986. 


Bank to tighten 
up on risk rating 


John Wilkock 

The Bank of England will 
publish far-reaching proposals 
today to improve its supervision 
of British banks following recent 
scandals such as the collapse of 
Barings. The consultative paper 
proposes a much more inter- 
ventionist and formal approach 
to rating risk inside banks, 
backed by the threat of in- 
creased capital adequacy ratios 
for banks that fail to comply. 

The move comes hard on the 
heels of the Bank's warning that 
the bonus culture in invest- 
ment banks is tempting dealers 
to take greater risks. 

The proposals have taken a 
year to prepare and are based 
on a concept called the Rate 
framework. This will include a 
new formal risk assessment for 
most banks, which will be pre- 
pared on an annual basis and 
will concentrate on identifying 
which area of each bank is 
most at risk. In this way the 
Bank hopes to concentrate its 
supervisory resources most 
effectively. 


Michael Foot, the successor 
to Brian Quinn as the Bank's 
director in charge of banking 
supervision, said the proposals 
dovetailed with what other 
regulators were doing. The Se- 
curities and Futures Authority 
(SFA) already has the ability to 
require errant institutions to 
boost their proportion of capi- 
tal against liabilities. 

Mr Foot said: “Regulatory co- 
operation has expanded enor- 
mously in the UK. The Bank 
co-operated closely with the 
SFA over the collapse of Bar- 
ings. The conversion of so many 
building societies to bank status 
this year has meant we have had 
to work very closely with the 
Building Societies Commission 
and recent problems in the 
aset management industry have 
meant working alongside Imm." 

Asked whether such mea- 
sures would have prevented 
the collapse of Barings, Mr 
Foot said: “This system would 
have warned us earlier that the 
asset management and securi- 
ties side was becoming more im- 
portant [to Barings]." Mr Foot 


said the rising exposure at 
Barings’ futures operation in 
Singapore would have set off 
alarm bells as early as 1993 if 
Rate had been in place. 

A prototype of the Rate 
process will be tested cm up to 
110 UK banks this year. The 
Bank will then turn to the 
thorny issue of supervising over- 
seas banks with operations in 
the UK in the summer. 

Mr Foot admitted the Bank's 
more intrusive role was worry- 
ing a lot of banks. “They are 
very concerned that this might 
be the thin end of a very long 
wedge. We will be having sem- 
inars with banks on these pro- 
posals in early May. It's all 
part of the new glasnost." 

The Rate system will assess 
the business risk faring a bank 
using five factors, collectively 
known as Camel: capital, assets, 
market risk, earnings and lia- 
bilities. Much of the system is 
based on research done for the 
Bank last year by accountants 
Arthur Andersen which con- 
cluded the Bank needed to 
take on an extra 100 staff. 


Fund manager attacks 
boardroom practices 


Michael Harrison 

and Patrick Tooher 

One of Britain’s biggest fund 
managers yesterday launched an 
attack on the widespread board- 
room practice of chief executives 
stepping up to become chairmen 
without a break in between. 

Hermes, which has £32bn of 
funds under management, has 
taken the highly unusual step of 
writing to the heads of Britain’s 
top H»0 companies, saying it is 
opposed to the practice. The 
only exceptions, it says, are 
where one of (he independent 
non -executives is made deputy 
chairman or a senior non -ex- 
ecutive director is nominated. 

The appointment of a chief 
executive lo Lhe chairmanship 
is a familiar step in British 
boardrooms. Companies whose 
present chairman is a former 
chief executive include Glaxo, 
Sainsbury. Enterprise Oil. 


Lloyds Bank. Grand Metro- 
politan and ICI, where Sir 
Ronnie Hampel, head of the 
Hampel Committee on Corpo- 
rate Governance, made just 
such a move two years ago. 

An ICI spokesman said that 
even though it did not have a 
deputy chairman, its board did 
contain a number of very senior 
and independent-minded non- 
execs including George Simp- 
son, the managing director of 
GEC. Sir Roger Hum, the 
chairman of Smiths Industries, 
and Sir Anthony Pilkingion, 
Pilkington's former chairman. 

At Grand Metropolitan both 
Lord Sheppard and George 
BulL his successor, have moved 
seamlessly from being chief ex- 
ecutive to chairman of the food 
and drink conglomerate. 

Hermes' statement on cor- 
porate governance and voting 
policies says that although little 
change is needed to the current 


regime, there are elements of 
the Cadbury and Greenbury 
codes which have "not yet been 
fully worked out in practice". 

"This is the first time we have 
written to company chairmen 
setting out our overall policies 
and we are confident that gen- 
eral adherence to these princi- 
ples will improve the long-term 
performance of UK pic." said 
Alastair Ross Goo bey. Her- 
mes' chief executive. 

Hermes also wants newly 
appointed non -executives to 
attend “appropriate seminars" 
and urges experienced non- 
executives to help out in 
“development workshops". 

Over three years all directors 
should be subject to re-election 
at least once, with at least one 
new independent non-executive 
introduced. “If non-executive 
directors continue to serve for 
more than 10 years they will not 
be considered independent." 



Redland to 
sell French 


Stills attracting speculators: Investors are paying over the odds for casks of raw spirit 

Whisky inquiry widened 


Tom Stevenson 

City Editor 

Redland is preparing to take a 
£60m hit on the sale of its 
underperforming French con- 
tracting and aggregates busi- 
ness, which it acquired through 
the disastrous £lbn takeover of 
Steetley in 1992. 

Robert Napier, the chief ex- 
ecutive, is understood to want to 
get shot of the French operations 
in the next few weeks in a move 
which will -in effect unbundle 
much of what remains.of Steet- 
ley from Redland. He flew to 
FrancelastWeekto putin place 
a raft of pay packages designed 
to keepinanaganeot motivated 
mi the run-up to lhe disposaL 

Analysts are sceptical about 
Redland’s chances of securing 
a decent price for the French 
business, however, .Which 'is 
barely profitable despite gen- 
erating around £3Q0m of sales. 
The contracting ! causes' 
most alarm and one broker 
said last week Redland would . 
have little choice but to give the 
loss-maker away. 

Candidates to buy the £240m- 
t turnover aggregates arm in- 
clude Thrrnac and Hanson from 
the UK, but a sale to a French, 
operator is thought more likely. 
Lafarge said recently it would 
be interested in buying the 
operation but only at a sensible 
price, which analysts believe 
might be £240m compared ton 
book value of £300m. 

The acquisition of Steetley 


was touted five years ago by one 
broker as the “deal of the 
decade” but even Mr Napier 
now admits it was a disaster. 
Last year, Redland sold its 
bricks operation, which included 
ex-Steetley businesses, and it 
now owns fettle except Steetley s 
UK aggregates operations. 

The acquisition of Steetley is 
considered to be the largest 
single factor in Redland’s 
dramatic underperform an ce of 
the market in the past five 
years, the slashing of the 
company's dividend and its re - 
cent ejection from the FTSE 
100 index of leading companies. 

Hiking a £60m_hit on the sale 
of French business would focus 
attention on the failure of the 
Steetley deal and Mr Napier's 
position,' although with no 
single large shareholder in the 
company it is not thought there 
is any institutional pressure on 
.. the^chiefexecutiye, ta_go. 

Pressure is xising on Mr 
Napier, however, to use the pro- 
ceeds of toe Freacb sale to make 
a substantial acquisition in the 
UK With a handful of big con- 
struction projects about to start, 
such as the CUannel TUnnel fast 
link, the Bluewater Bark retail 
park in Kent and a propose^ 
widening of the M2S. d’emana* 
for limited aggregates resources 
is expected to increase after 
years of stagnation during the 
long bunding recession. 

Redland will report an un- 
impressive set of figures on 
Thursday. 
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Clifford Germ mi 

The Serious Fraud Office has 
widened its inquiry into whisky 
investment schemes to cover 
companies offering speculators 
the chance to invest in cham- 
pagne. port and brandy. 

Concern is mounting over the 
promotion and sale of these 
drinks to investors. Advertise- 
ments lure investors by claiming 
there will be an acute shortage 
of mature drink to cope with the 
world-wide celebrations of the 
new millennium. 


As many as half-a-dozen dif- 
ferent firms offering invest- 
ments in casks of Scotch whisky 
have been closed down by the 
DTI in the past few months and 
up to 25 are being investigated 
by lhe Serious Fraud Office. 

The DTI obtained a com- 
pulsory winding up order last 
week against Marshall Wineries, 
citing doubts about the owner- 
ship of whisky held by the 
bonded warehouse and the 
□umber of clients involved. 

Many of the firms under in- 
vestigation have gone into vol- 


untary liquidation, leaving their 
investors unsure over precisely 
what they have bought or even 
whether ft actually exists, but 
they have been replaced by oth- 
ers with equally short life spans. 

As many as 10,000 people are 
thought to have bought casks of 
whisky, paying up to three or 
four times the market value of 
a hogshead of raw whisky con- 
taining 54 gallons of spirit A 
typical cask would be valued at 
around £400 but investors have 
been known to pay £1,200 to 
£1,700 for a single hogshead. 


British business ‘badly prepared’ for introduction of euro 


Yvette Cooper 

British business is hadlv pre- 
pared lor a single currency, 

and could lose out as a result 
irrespective of whether or not 
sterling is in the first wave, two 
reports warn today. 

According to one of them, 
produced by a group of Britain's 
top finance directors, fewer 


than one in five companies has 
a strategy in place for dealing 
with economic and monetary 
union. 

The report by the Hundred 
Group, which "represents the 
finance directors of Britain’s 
biggest companies, says business 
needs to prepare urgently for 
the development of a large 
European capital market that 


liquid form of long-term 
finance. Banks also need to 
position themselves to offer a 
pan-European service and the 
changes in cash handling sys- 
tems that will result from the 
introduction of the euro. 

Meanwhile, a survey of 250 
European company directors, 
commissioned bv information 


technology consultancy ECsoft 
Group, found British companies 
lagging behind in the IT changes 
needed to cope with the euro. 
It said that 17 per cent of British 
companies questioned were 
planning EMU-related invest- 
ment in IT. compared with 56 
per cent of German firms. 

Brian Birkenhead, chairman 
of the Hundred Group, said: 


“British business has a lot of 
work to do regardless of 
whether the UK is in or out of 
a single currency." 

Launching the report. The 
Single European Currency: a 
Practical Guide, Mr Birken- 
head said there was no certainty 
that monetary union would go 
ahead oh the planned date of 
1 January 1999. “But businesses 


would be ill advised to assume 
It will not,” he said. 

Even if the UK does not join 
the single currency, the- Hun- 
dred Group warns that Britain's 
continuing commitment to the 
single market will require care- 
ful management to avoid jeop- 
ardising the UK’s EU trading 
links. - . s 

Gavyn Davies, page 21 


If your Building Society 
is turning into a bank 

LAUGH 
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lany’s ploy to keep Italy out 
threatens the EMU project 


GAVVN DAVIES 


Tt-bfeg^irs belief that 
. a single currency - 
Should be tlesirable 
fpra country with a 
budget deficit of 2.9 
percent of GDP in -. 
1997 hut wholly 
impbssible for one 
withahudget deficit', 
dfi say, 3.5 per cent 
of GDP’' - 


T he whole EMU process is now 
being endangered by one paxtkr 
^ar problem which has been 
crea ted asaresult of an intricate game' 
invotying Germany, France and Italy. It 
concerns the interpretation of the 
Maastncht .convergence criteria on 
, budget sustainability,, with particular 
: reference to the 3 per cent limit for 
budget deficits! "When the Maastricht 
tteaiy was agreed, member states were 
.perfectly awar&toat a monetary union 
duly work satisfactorily if there was 
tough control' over budget deficits: 

- ^the. convergence criteria 

contained in the’ treaty inquires that 
government financial positions should 
be “sustainable’ 1 , which is subsequently 
defined to mean that members of the 
monetary union “shall avoid excessive 
government deficits”. ‘ 

. The treaty does hot define an exces- 
sive defiat man unambiguous mann^ 
The CommBsdon is given the responsi- 
bility of monitoring "the budgetary 
situation with a view fe identifying 
“gross emus” in individual countries. 
Qne of the criteria in this regard is 
whether the ratio of the planned or 
actual government deficit exceeds 3 per 
cent of GDP, “unless either the ratio has 
dectined substantially and continuously 
— or the excess is oi^ exceptional and 
temporary”: The Commission’s report 
s h all also ^take into aceoimt wfaether the 
government deficit exceeds government 
investment expenditure, and all other 
relevant factors including the medhmi- 
term economic and budgetary position 
of the member state”. 

It is obvious from this description that 
the drafters ofthe treaty never intended 
anything sOitarttrw as tosuggestthat the ' 
3 pdf cent lizzxft for the budget deficit 
should be an absolute requirement, and 
certainly not that it should be applied 
to t}ny given year. The creation of a 
smgle'cnrrency is uxkloubtedfy the most 
important economic step in toe history 


of Europe, and it really beggars belief 
that the EU should argue that this is de- 
siralde for a country with a budget deficit 
of 2.9 per cent of GDP in 1997, but 
wholly impossible for a country with a 
budget deficit of, say, 3.5 per cent of 
GDP. What really matters on this front 
is whether the political process in the 
country concerned is able to deliver a 
disciplined budget out-turn, not just in 
one year, but for the indefinite future. 


. The drafters of the treaty realised this 
with complete clarity, which is the rea- 
son they left so many .deliberate loop- 
holes in the definition of excessive 
deficits. Yet we now find ourselves in a 
poatkm where the German finance min - 
Ister.Theo Wsigel, b arguing “3 per cent 


deficits below the magic number in 1997 
should be admitted to the first round 
of EMU. Why has he adopted this 
position? 


A Imost certainly it is because this 
was thought to be the best way 
jL Xof excluding Italy from the 1999 
start date for the single currency, while 
admitting those countries which the 
Germans believe have demonstrated 
their abfirty to stick with the discipline 
required for an indefinite period When 
the Germans first adopted the 3 per cent 
formula, Italy seemed to have no chance 
of hitting this objective, but all the coun- 
tries inside the Franco-German core of 
the system did The 3 per cent budget 
target'was therefore a convenient way 
of differentiating between those coun- 
tries that the Germans wanted to include 
in' the single currency, and those which 
.they believed were unsuitable and 
unacoeptableto the. German electorate. 

.This was all very well until quite 
recently, but the problem now is that 
several countries mat were supposed to 
have no trouble qualifying by hitting the 
3 per cent limit are finding that they may 


not be able to do so, and this even in- 
cludes Germany itself. It most certainly 
includes France, despite some creative 
accounting designed to cut the deficit. 

Furthermore, the markets are be- 
coming increasingly concerned that the 
German and French deficits will exceed 
3 per cent of GDP this year, which 
means that market confidence in the 
1999 start date could disintegrate at any 
time. A ploy originally designed to pro- 
vide a convenient means of excluding 
Italy from the first round is now be- 
ginning to threaten the participation of 
the core countries themselves. 

This problem seems likely to come to 
a head during May. when the German 
government, in conjunction with inde- 
pendent economic forecasters. wiD pub- 
lish an updated official projection for the 
1997 budget deficit. This forecast update 
has become a focus of the internation- 
al financial community, especially the key 
hedge funds. If the new projection ex- 
ceeds 3 per cent of GDP py a significant 
margin, which seems quite possible, ir 
will not be possible to continue with the 
present German line without threaten- 
ing the entire process. 

Some observers ihintr that Chancellor 
Kohl wiB simply shrug his shoulders if 
this happens, and say the following: “Wfc 
can no longer be sore that Germany will 
hit the budget criteria - we will have to - 
wait and see." But this would leave the ! 
1999 start date a hostage to the whims 
of the financial markets throughout the 
rest of the year, which is surely much 
too dangerous. Instead, it seems a 
great deal better to adopt the last ! 
resort of politicians - tell the truth. 
Assuming they still wish to maintain the 
1999 start date, this would involve 
Germany and France saying: u We can 
no longer be sure of hitting the 3 per 
cent budget limits in 1997. But this 
would be for good reasons which were 
written into toe Maastricht Treaty for 
precisely toe present circumstances, in 


which slow GDP growth is making it 
temporarily difficult to keep budgets un- 
der control. We are both confident that 
our budgetary positions are sustainable 
in toe long run. which is toe prime re- 
quirement of toe treaty. But we are not 
yet convinced that this is true of some 
other countries, who have not achieved 
overall convergence for long enough to 
merit inclusion in the first round." 

I f the 1999 start date is to remain vi- 
able. it will be necessary at some 
point to make an adult statement of 
this kind. This would differentiate be- 
tween countries on toe grounds of an 
overall long-term assessment of the abil- 
ity of their political systems to maintain 
disciplined economic policies indefi- 
nitely, and would give up toe nonsense 
of pretending that the outcome for the 
budget in a single year is a satisfactory 
indicator of this key requirement. 

Gearly, such a statement would not 
be welcomed in Italy, where the Prodi 
government has been making remark- 
able and brave efforts to hit the 3 per 
cent budget limit for this year. The Prodi 
administration has been a shining 
beacon compared to some of its pre- 
decessors, and it deserves to be given 
every possible encouragement from 
abroad. The prospect of early entiy into 
a second round of EMU should be of- 
fered to it. But toe fact of the matter is 
that Germany does not believe that first- 
round entry for Italy is politically 
acceptable to toe German electorate, 
and is dol wholly convinced that 
Romano Prodi or his successors ean 
maintain toe present budgetary momen- 
tum indefinitely. More time is needed 
to persuade them of this. 

The bottom line is that the present 
German formula of “3 per cent means 
3 per cent" is now threatening the en- 
tire EMU project. If they intend this to 
be the case, then so be il If not then 
toe sooner they change it toe belter. 


In Brief 

Steelworkers march on Frankfurt 

Up ioSOjOWI steelworkers will march on Frankfurt tomorrow in 
protest at toe proposed £5bn takeiwer by Kmpp ol the engineering 
gi ant Thyssen. The marchers intend u» dcniunMraie in from of 
Deutsche Bank and Drcsdner Bank, which are backing Krupp's 
hostile hid. The two companies called a temporary hall to hostilities 
last week and spent the weekend in talks ai a secret location to 
discuss an alternative plan to merge their steel businesses. Spokes- 
men for the two sides saiJ the talks were continuing but gave no 
further details. They have until Thursday to agree a deal, other- 
wise Krupp can resume it* bid. 

Job prospects ‘best for seven years’ 

Job prospects are at their best for seven years with manufacturing 
companies leading the way. according to the employment 
consultant Manpower. Its latest survey of employment prospects 
shows that 26 per cent or firms expect to take on more workers 
in toe next three months while only 12 per cent expect to cul jobs. 
This is the best second -quarter balance since 19VIJ. 

Investment in developing world at new high 

Private investment in developing countries surged to a new record 
last year. The flow of investment has also started to spill over from 
a dozen favourites in South-east .Asia and Latin America to a wider 
range of recipients. An astounding ShObn surge took the total to 
S244bn. according to a report by the World Bank. 

World Bank overhaul, page 23 

Directors oppose 48-hour working week 

Company directors overwhelmingly oppose the implementation 
of the working- lime directive which will limit working hours in 
most oocupauWs to 48 hours a week, and 74 per cent will ask 
for an opt-out if the directive from Brussels is made law in the 
UK, according to a survey by the Institute of Directors. Ruth Lea, 
Read of toe Institute of Directors" policy unit, said: ' Our mem- 
bers feel that the directive disregards (he principle of freedom 
of contract, damages labour flexibility and perversely affects over- 
time."" 

Planned Boat values Bickerton at £6.1m 

The building, joinery and nn ipertv group Biekerton is to float on 
AIM in a move which will value the business al £6.1 m. Just over 
5 million shares are being placed at 4ttp each, representing a third 
of the company. The placing is being sponsored by Teathcr & 
Greenwood. Dealings are due to commence on 2 April. 

Low paid fail to climb up income ladder 

Somebody on low pay has scam chance of moving to a high in- 
come whiJe the well-off tend in stay that way. according to re- 
search due to be presented at the annual conference of the Royal 
Economic Society today. The analysis by Jayasri Duua. James 
Sefion and Martin Weale of the National Institute of Economic 
and Social Research confirms other recent research pointing to 
a lack of income mobility , with ino imes of people in poorer groups 
likelv to remain low relame to average inci mie from year to vear. 
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I'm tookisg for people 
tiiat are "Looking" 

I don't know who you ' 
are.'! just know wbal 
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Average weekly profits last 2 years 
‘the most enjoyable profit 
I’ve ever made’ 

• Just 1 hour each Saturday 

• No stock, no selling 

• Operate anywhere 
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• Total capital investment £3,995 
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Wholesalers 

DIRECT LINE COMMS. 

FREE CALLS FOR NEW CUSTOMERS WORTH £5.00 

USA lOp per min INDIA 58p per min 

FRANCE 16p per min ISRAEL 58p per min 
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TRY US FIRST 

• RATES APPLY 24 HOURS A DAY 7 DAYS A WEEK 
• FREEPHONE ACCESS 
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(ALL MAJOR CREDIT CARDS ACCEPTED) 

PLEASE RING: 0800 279 0017 
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You've planned poor new business. 
Now write poor bosiness plan. 



Poge 18 shows poo how. : , 

Nai West's comprehensive Business Stort-Up Guide-covers 
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its purpose is defined, any attempt at reform will cause chaos, writes Michael Prest 



seeMs role for 




rorld Bank staff, 
'.wearied by a decade 
. /■ of ham-fisted re : . 
organisations, will be watching ■ 
. .. with trepidation to see whether 
or not a board meeting sched- 
uled for Thursday approves 
the latest controversial and" 
radical ..attempt to overhaul' 
the oiganisation.' 

The pfariv designed to equip 
the world’s most important de- . 
velopment institution for the 
„■ next century, was. supposedto 
have been approved last week. 
^ But a decision was postponed - 
If after becoming mired m the 
' politics ofWasbington, where 
die bank is based. At one end 
of Pennsylvania Avenue, the . 
United States administration, 
the bankas most pcwerful share- 
holder, had made no secret of ' 

its misgivings about the plan's. 

effectiveness. At the other end, 
op on the Hill, a Congress in- 
variably susp iribus of the bank 
seized oh the proposed increase : 

, in the bank's budget to pay for ' 

; the overhaul as yet another. 

•• proof of its profligacy. Britain 
- and France, two .other large 
Z shareholders; dithered in the 
'MJSTs shadow.- 

Although the delay, keeps 
: the bank's 6,000 staff and - 
■* dozens of very poor countries ■ 
on tenterhooks, it is probably 


welcomed by fim Wolfensohn, 
the .institution’s aggressive 
president He has peisonally 
promo ted -the overhaul as a 
^strategic compact” which win 
be the monument fohis teim of 

office. 

■’ ft might seem strange that the 
Wbrid B ank needs another re- 
organisation. It has $18Sbn of 
capital, lends $20bn a year to 
poor countries, enjoys great 
prestige asa centre of research 
aodexpertise m all aspeds of de- 
velopment, and has an immeo- 

^fost imporiantj its record is 
creditable. Despite'well-puhli- 
cised mistakes and disasters, it 
is hard to- believe that the 
S330buthe bank has lent since 
its creation in 1944 has. not 
be^ed to fuel the extraordinary 
grwth in prosperity throughout 
the world generally, and the de- 
veloping world particularly, 
siocethc Second World Wax. 

But drastic ctoange is needed. 
While ihe bank retains great 
strengths, it has adjusted slowly 
to the world around it. Surging 

official a^many more centres 
of development expertise, a 
recognition that development is 
about much more than funding 
roads and power stations, and 
the techpologica] revolution 


' which has transformed com- 
mercial companies have largely 
: passed the bank by. The bank 
remains slow, bureaucratic, 
paper-driven and unimagina- 
tive. It is simply not an organ- 
. isation fit for the 21st century, 
let alone fit to be a pillar of the 
emerging global economy. 

Both of WoJfensoftn’s pre- 
decessors, Barber Con able and 
Lew Preston, tried and failed to 
bring the bank up to date. 
Fhced. with the facts, docu- 
ments "Wblfeiisohn submitted to 
the board, bluntly- admitted 
“without significant changes in 
procedures and incentives; the 
bank will remain inward look- 
ing, risk averse and unfriendly 
to innovation and partnership”. 

. Will Wolfensohn succeed? 
The compact is nothing if not 
ambitious. It is a revolution in - 
an organisation addicted to 
evolution. The compact accepts 
that one third dfbank- financed 
projects do not meet the bank's 
own performance targets. De- . 
mana for bank loans is flat de- ' 
spite it being the cheapest 
source of loan finance available . 
to developing countries, and as 
a result Income will fall. Ex- 
pertise is lacking in key sectors 
such as human development 
and health and education, and 
clients complain that the bank 



Jim Wolfensohn: The president has alienated his staff with references to the World Bank’s ‘marshmallow middle management’ 


is cumbersomely slow and its 
services do not fit their indi- 
vidual needs. 

The solution is to cut costs 
and focus the business. Wolfen- 
sohn wants to reverse the allo- 
cation of resources so that in 
future about 60 per cent of the 
bank's Sl.lbn annual budget 
goes to front-line services and 
40 per cent to administrative 
and support sendees. The hope 
is the budget can be held more 
or less constant in real terms. 


Achieving this will involve 
abolishing three central units 
covering private sector devel- 
opment. the environment and 
human resources, and merging 
their experts with counterparts 
in the bank's regional vice- 
presidcncies to form networks 
at the disposal of country man- 
agers. Armed with the latest 
information technology, the 
networks will capitalise on the 
bank's greatest resource - 
knowledge to provide a flexible 







The cheapest source of finance: Since 1944, the bank has lent $330bn to the world’s poorest countries but now demand for its loans is flat 


Inflation set to rise as 
growth slows in 1998 


Diane Coyle 

Economics Editor 


s economy will slow ck>wn 
irply next year after this 
it's etoction-related bopm.: 
ordiilg to two sets of fore? 
ts published today. The next 
eminent is likely to nihent 
hg inflation and weaker 
wthin 1998. 

ThancCflor Kenneth Clarke 
, successfully engineered a 
-dectionrboom whose, costs 
[ mu biiiell until next year, 
eport from Oxford Ecc*- 
nie - Ebrecasting claims. Not 
y docs tins, boom no* seem 
be improving the Govern- 
nt's.pbputaritv in the. Optn- 
polfcs, it says, it also 
esepfc ijfte peyt government 
b a legacy of both rising in* 
ion -and -a manufacturing 
for suffering under on jro- 

upetitTve, exchange rate", 
^warning is echoed in sep- 

be xesea^puWBhcdby City 


investment bank UBS. Its latest 
economic forecasts predict a 
sharp slowdown in GDP growth 
between this year and next, and 
: an increase m the underlying 
measure of inflation to well 
. above the Government's target. 

Berth sets of experts see the 
strong pound " biting into in- 
wsrmen r and exports, although 
sbaraway consumer spending 
will ofi&et these effects for most 
of this year.. . - 
■■ .But the higher pay increases 
that have been! triggered by big . 

«n unemployment ' wfli also 
be feeding through to i nfl a t ion 
next year. While neither fore- 
cast sees inflation efimbing very 
far, al least by comparison with \ 
past experience, It is Hkely tdbe 
‘agmfieantly above the 2-5 per 
cent target set by ihe Conseiv- . 
ath'es and .adopted by Labour. 

Rguresiasfweeksnowmg an 
u respected increase m earn- 
fogs growth alarmed econo- 
mists, who saw it Joining record. 


consumer credit and rising house 
prices as an inflation alarm belL 
Both the Oxford group and 
UBS see the pace of growth de- 
clining from about 3 per cent 
this year to 2 per cent or less 
next year. They predict that un- 
derlying inflation will rise from 
below to above 3 per cenL 
A dissenting view is con- 
tained in a separate report to- 
day from consultants at the 
Centre for Economic and Busi- 
ness Research. According to 
Professor Douglas McWilliams; 
“Labour has never come , to 
power before with the economy 
m such good shape. The chal- 
lenge for theta, if they win this 
time, will be to keep it there.” 
He reckons the strong pound 

will not outweigh ihe impact on 

growth of strong consumer 
spending and the possibility of 

arbour gcn^^^MtThe in- 
evitabte stowdcttvii will not cotoe 
.until' 1999, be predicts. 


Northern scraps 
London link-up 


Chris Godsmarik 

Business Correspondent 

Northern Electric, the regional 
power company taken over by 
the US group CalEnorgy last 
year, has abandoned plans 
hatched by the old management 
to merge its electricity and gas 
supply operations with London 
Electricity. 

The plan,, announced by the 
former Northern chairman 
David Morris in December, 
was a key plank of Northern 
Electric's defence against 
CalEnergy's hostile £782m bid. 

Although Northern never 
admitted London was its part- 
ner, tile aim was to slash costs 
by combining the customer 
service operations of the two 
companies in preparation for 
domestic power and gas com- 
petition in 1998. 

The plan was seen os haring 
some commercial lope, be- 
cause London has a multi- 


million pound. 24-hour cus- 
tomer service centre in Sunder- 
land. employing 609 staff 
working on billing support and 
telephone enquiries. Northern’s 
two customer centres are based 
in Newcastle and a new site near 
Thomaby on Teeside. 

London, now taken over by 
another US utility. Entergy, 
chose the Wearside location 
because of its comparatively 
cheap labour and building costs. 

The derision to scrap the 
joint venture with London is one 
of the first to be taken by David 
Sokol, CalEnergy's chairman, 
since he took control of North- 
ern. Mr Sokol has replaced 
most of Northern’s manage- 
ment, pulring Cal Energy exec- 
utive Greg Abel in charge of 
reappraising the Tyneside 
company's long-term strategy. 
Insiders were stunned that Mr 
Morris was given a seat on Cal- 
Encrgy’s board, though he no 
longer has a role at Northern. 


service. More staff will also be 
redeployed from ^\feshinglon to 
developing countries. 

Management consultants 
KPMG have been hired to 
examine cost sarings in areas 
such as office space, technology, 
and salaries and benefits. The 
restructuring calls for about 
500 redundancies among staff, 
and the expectation is that 
within a few years a higher 
proportion of the staff will be 
temporary. Under the revised 
version of the compact designed 
to appease the US, redundan- 
cies will cost about SlOOm and 
Ihe compact's net cost of S250m 
will be spread over two-and-a- 
half fiscal vears, starting on 1 
July 1997. 

Much of this makes sense. It 
faces formidable obstacles, 
however. First, demoralised 
staff have greeted the compact 
with cynicism. While the arm- 
pact is supposed to be between 
the bank and the shareholders, 
it is seen by many staff as be- 
ing between the management 
and the shareholders. The 
atmosphere has been soured by 


Wolfensohn. who is said to 
have referred to the bank's 
"marshmallow middle man- 
agement”, and by US demands 
that the often generous pay and 
conditions of staff be review ed. 

Second, many details remain 
to be clarified. Despite an 
outpouring of fat documents, 
most staff have difficulty 
ex plaining how the networks will 
function. The danger of trying 
to catch up with one mighty 
bound is that the pieces of the 
plan do not lock together. The 
bank is such a complex organ- 
ism that change in one place can 
have unpredictable conse- 
quences in another. There is a 
real danger of the exercise run- 
ning out of control. There will 
certainly be turmoil. 

And third, it is questionable 
whether bureaucracies, espe- 
cially international ones, can re- 
form themselves. The banks 
staff, including the presidem. 
are civil servants, even if they do 
not always behave as such. The 
abiding "tragedy of the World 
Bank is that the owners - the 
180 member countries - have 


never taken a lead. They have 
failed to explain clearly to the 
bank and their own publics 
what they want the bank to do 
and how they expect it to do iL. 

The result has been an or- 
ganisation which is too thinly 
spread. Development no longer 
concentrates on funding physical 
infrastructure or even economic 
reform. Today, development 
theory and practice embrace 1 
virtually every aspect of a soci- 
ety's advancement. No single 
bank, however well-funded and 
staffed, can cope with develop- 
ment in its entirety. Yet the list 
of supposed priorities in the 
compact under the optimistic 
heading of "Refocusing the De- 
velopment Agenda” should 
make even the stoutest flinch. 

Nobody should mind if the 
World Bank’s shareholders 
delay the strategic compact 
further to grapple with the 
future of an organisation which 
will remain vital for the planet’s 
1.3 billion desperately poor. 

Michael Pn v was on the staff oj 
ihe l tbrid Batik from 1990 to 1995 
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George 

Grosz: 

Savage 
satirist of 
post-war 
Germany 


plus 

Don Was, 
Suzanne 
Vega 


IBM® 


WHERE TO GO, WHAT TO SEE, WHAT TO DO 


A Brit crop? 

Oscars: The Academy 
Awards Ceremony opens its 
doors to give us the annual, 
ample glimpse into 
Tinseltown. This year could 
be special. The English 
Patient has 12 nominations, 
Mike Leigh's Secrets & Lies 
follows closely behind, 
watch Ralph Fiennes from 
7he English Patient beat off 
Tom Cruise (Jerry Maguire) 
for best actor and Emily 
Watson of Breaking the 
Waves win with Best Actress. 
Live on BBC2 with Bany 
Norman, 2-6am. Highlights 
10-1 2pm BBC1, Tuesday. 


game (five million sold to 
date and many a party 
on Evened by the colour- 
dotted plastic sheets) is 
taking place in London’s 
Broadgate on Tuesday. One- 
time world champion Rick 
Burney takes on the equally 
famous, evil Twister Man Tim 
Iron Spider* Maguire. 12pm 



Virtual sport 

Exhibition: The Science of 
Sport at London’s Science 
Museum - an introduction to 
the role that science and 

technology is 

playing in our 

sporting fife. fKppji 

From Friday it 
will be open to V 

the public to *?. - 

experience the Ti; 

simulated thrill a fcy 

of Grand Prlx 
racing, or the f 

desperate * 

emotion of a \ ^ 

penalty shoot- & 

out a la Gareth 
Southgate, using 
audiovisual ^E— Jaa 

equipment Cofi 

10am -6pm. £8.95 New Lai 
adults, £3.20 

children, cones £2. 0990 661 
030 (+75p booking fee) 


Egging on 

Easter Country houses are 
scattering eggs all over their 
gardens in an attempt to 
draw the crowds. At 
AppukJurcombe House on 
the isle of Wight on Sunday, 
thousands of eggs will be 
hidden In the lawns and 
foliage of the 11-acre 
grounds. From 10am. Adults 
£2, children £ 1 , cones. 

£1.50. 01983 852484. At 
Carlisle Castle on Sunday 
there will be luxury 

"medievar eggs 

decorated with 
ilspH heraldic and 

Celtic-influenced 
' > designs made 
from almond 
paste. Ends 31 
i March. £2.70 
(adults). £2 
- (cones), £1.40 
(children). 

01228 591992 


Colin Firth: 
New Lad incarnate 



Leonardo 


di Caprio 


A Romeo 


to die for. 

I 

1 

New film, 

1 

1 

new fame. 

1 

interview 


Pitching up 

Film: New Lad icons will be 
up for the film premier of 
Nick Hornby's soccer saga 
Fever Pitch on Wednesday. 
Expect to see the Arsenal 
team, David Baddiei, Martin 
CT unes, and the stars Colin 
Firth and Ruth Gem me!. Has 
anyone done more for the 
gentrifi cation of soccer than 
the Arsenal-obsessed 
Horn by? UCI Empire, 
Leicester Square, 7.30pm. 
General release: 4 April. 


Blues 
iSF'* bother 

, Sport The end 
icamate cmM ^ n|gh for 

Cambridge's 
recent domination of the 
Boat Race. For once, the 
crews are mostly culled from 
within the Umlts of these 
shores. The Cambridge 
crew, at 6ft 5 1 /* will be the 
tallest in the event's history. 
Start 4pm. Putney to 
Mortlake. 



Film talk: Get steamed up 
over a new version of The 
Railway Children at 
London's Barbican Cinema 
on Wednesday. You can 
meet the stars - Bernard 
Cribbins, Jenny Agutter and 
the director Lionel Jeffries. 
(Wed only, then opens 
nationwide on the 28th): 
Adults £20, children £12 


Best of Britten 

Music: The 4th annual 
Aldeburgh early music 
festival takes place on the 
27Th and has rapidly built on 
the states conferred on the 
town by Britten back in the 
Fifties. At the Snape 
Mattings Concert Hall. Ends 
31 March. Concert on 28th is 
sold out £4-£14, 
01728452935. 


Roseanne 

Cash 

Singer who 
wanted to 
write 


Toughs at the top 

TV: There are three 
footballing legends who 
make our current crop seem 
like lads in the park. In a 
three-part series starting on 
Easter Friday and running 
over the weekend, Hugh 
Mdtvanney looks at The 
Football Men - Matt Busby, 
Jock Stein and Bill Shankly. 
As his brother, the novelist 
William Mdlvanney, says: 
Those men brought from 
their backgrounds an instant 
ability to command respect 
You knew these were people 
not to mess around with". 
BBC2 9.30pm 


Circle in round 

Installation: The celebrated 
American choreographer 
William Forsythe has created 
a vast new piece of 
installation ait. Tight Roaring 
Circle, at the Roundhouse in 
London's Camden, in 
collaboration with Dana 
Casperson. They specialise 
in integrating language, 
architecture and technology, 
and both have been involved 
in ballet work. Chalk Farm 
Road, 5-9pm, weekends 
3pm-8pm. Opens Wednes- 
day, ends 27 April. £4.50, 
cones £2.50. 0171 336 6803 



W hateVM'you are doing this 
y ge fr. van would do better . 
in Dubai: Wbatevertf*- • . 

Dubai's is richer, rarer,D3ore - ■ 

abundant- K yotr are -going to a 

in EngM. 


T he publication of useless 

statistics is with usance more, 
and wfll Sourisb.as readers 
search for ratyect matters mfy from 
politics. Roto a psychological 
Siagazfiur “lo an average week the 
average man now. has a 60 per cent 
of having a befow average 


in England. eat your Tieart timer ExvmP&sondPrt Owenr. M A 

parties are grander, , ___ sa j VBy &at out of J00 

ask peMte lo (fen 

"ffiS&SS^SiS "‘0- ,^?s^S!sSfi5S-. 

ftirnino their oaten. Of - . • — ; — - instructions to the. 


turning their patch , of - 
Emirate, sand Into a- 
■tourist resort and world- 
class venne for . 
thoroughbred racing, are 
hosts to Saturday’s 10- 
furiong international, . 
with more than£lm to 
the' winner. V 
To persuade the best 

honfes mid thmr owner, • 


nowhere else at 
weekend, die Dubai' ' ■ 
indudes free 
transport for selected 
horses, first-class air farc,- 
hotel suites, stretch . 
limousines and every hrae 
thing to make 
•‘connectkmsT happy- ' ( ITT 
I was invited- last yean ‘ ; V" 1 - 
to ensure favourable ' ■ . . LTr 

media coverage, hacks ' • Ay X 
were treated to a week of 
milk and honey, with • • 1 - 

long-distance phone calls, ... shq 
dry-cleaning, vintage. 
c ham pagne for breakfast uu - 1 
and massage sessions in : .. ; those 
the health dub thrown in. ^g. 

Why; then, am I sitting • - v 
in the dining-room of a J Wind 

hotel near Dublin, . down 

wondering whether they 
have microwaved the egg, • WStni 
bacon, sausage and - the & 

tomato, and would I have - ■ - 
been better off with a •" >,=. '\ L . 
kipper? r - • V'-- 

I was not asked to Dubai this year. 
That’s why. In thanking my hosts for 
last yearns extravagance^! refcnedto 
the visit as “the mother of all 
freebies^ : . ■” 

Rather, as nqr erstwhile colleagues 
at Westminster would have told me, 
“when there ishbunty fo be had, 
grab hold of it and keep your mouth. 
Shot". : - : . ■ 

Iq 1996, Sheik Mohammed's 
nightmare scenario had been Success 
for his own horses: a Maktoum one, 
two and three would haVe finished' 
off Dubai’s ambitions to attract the 
best horses in the universe: to run in 
the world's richest race. As it was, 
the Californian. Cigar won: two 
American horses followed him home 
and tiuTSbfeik beamed. This meeting 
will nm and rim: 

If you w^nt to bet on Saturday’s 
race, it might be wise to ignore 
anything from Europe (turf homes 
have difficulties with the triangular 
track and foe soft dirt surface), but 
the Japanese Hokuto Vega at 33-1 
represents- fair each-way value.- 



. 'From the Atfrlfogi* 
in-flight magazine, an in- 
depth pieceoncabbages 
.states: “The real . 
monstrousness ofthc 
cabbages’ cussed nature is 
not just the stink, but the 
focuhauhe more you 

cookie foe more the 
stench increases. The 
amount of hydrogen 

: between, foe 5th and 7fo 
" .minute ofcooJdng.’' 

■ On foe subjected" 

: gastronomy, mwhkft 
TnTUnr , XT 7 T> cabbage cooked for seven 

UJulJjiVlaiN i * minutes plays no pare. 

- i i :7 .'DuWmfood seems tired 

X* KPi ll.lJ . . where London’s sparkles. 

'■ -"1 Dublin Is still into 

A F6C©lft SUiV©y garnishes of Emp lettuce 

v shows that and Wilted 

plates are too hot, the 

tnrce-quartefS .Of coffee too weak, the wine 
these Who gfve waiter too grand At foe 
T Bon Appeht in Malahide 

v : _ tbeysexve mashed . 

blind men lean potatoes into which strips 

(imam rind rifvri- of bacon and fresh herbs 
down ana give m olive oil are 

Instructions to incorporated: a realty 

the guide dog g^^ piIyaboutUl ' : 


^ (firectfonsto 
Cartel men lean 
down aiid jgjve 
Instructions to 
the gukle dog* 


D o not mfcs Mdlvanney on 

Bosby, Stein and Shankly (see 
left) and as you watch, shed a 


. left) and as you watch, shed a 
tear for the supporters of the many 

• journeymen football dubs whose 

• supporters don’t have a lot to 
remember and hardly anything to look 
forward to. The economics of todays 

*■ prbfe ssk mri gaflie mean that if a chib 
has a centrally situated ground, a good 
manager or a good team, some or all of 
these are sold, for insufficient money to 
replace any of the three assets. 

Plymouth Argyle, from whom we 
expected so modi, are a case in point. A 
crowd of 5,468 saw them beaten at 


of finishing in foe top half of their 
Modest division, which might have 
enabled themto change their strip and 
merchandise their way out of trouble. 
BeryiCcwJrelivesinll^^ 
even richer than Delia Smith, who lives 
in East Ang&t and became a director of 
’ Norwich. Cooker shouW Buy Home Park. 


A poem — perhaps for Headers Digest*: 
• There was a young man from ran 
Whose timericks stopped at fine twa 


Rock c n droll 


More TV: Channoi 5 arrives 
on Sunday (5pm), though 
not for those yet to be tuned 
into this brave new view. 


Revue: Then Again at the 
Lyric Hammersmith on 
Thursday promises to be 
simply wonderful, darling, 
with writers such as Julian 
Clary and Harold Pinter and 
performers including Dawn 
French and Sheila Hancock. 
7:30pm (except 27th: 7pm). 
Sat mat 2:30pm. £10-15 
(sold out all Mons/dosed 
Easter w/e) 01 81 -741 231 1 


Let’s twist again 

Fun: A massive Twister-thon' 
to celebrate the 30th 
birthday of this limb-tangling 


At last ... 

It's British Summer Time on 
Sunday, with clocks to be 
put forward one hour from 
2am. 


Pop: The Greatest 70‘s Roj$L$how ' 
Ever - although you don’t^^to 
believe everything you reefcNn-tfie : 
publicity -begins a twcwTiretfo. tour - ; 

with those matey greats, ^’: 
Showaddywaddy, and foe heroically 
ubiquitous AMn Stardust, above. ‘ : - 
Tonight Plymouth Pavilions. 7:30. 
01752 229922 . £9.50-£13£0. ... 

Nationwide to 19 April. 

Goodrich Castle, Hereford and Worcs, 
stages a folk festival on Sunday and 
Monday with bagpipes to the fore. 

From midday, £2.30 adults, £1 20 
children, £1.70 cones. Under-fives free. 
01600 890538. 

Or you could try and be a bit more .up- 
to-date by going to see the new band 
Spacemaid, tipped to be foe next big 
thing - by 'Q' magazine amongst 
others - with their collection of catchy 
tunes and seml-punk sound at 
London’s Camden Palace tomorrow 
night, 9pm. £3, £5. 0171 387 0428 
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27 Harshly criticise engineer’s 
work (8) 

DOWN 

1 Lacking only silver lining 

< 6 > 

2 Sony about length or 


judgement (6) 

3 Follow alternative East In- 
dian poet (6) 

4 Commercial centre I am 
left to son out (10) 

6 Note detail on back of 
craft object (8) 

7 Pole abandons dog in 
Adriatic region (8) 

8 Wrong impression ? (8) 

13 Be without new training 

vessel (10) 

15 Trespass around separate 
area of grass (S) 

16 Writing about border plant 

( 8 ) " 

17 Compare with three-quar- 
ters finished portrait (S) 

19 Man on American island 

( 6 ) 

20 In favour of admitting 
popular English dramatist 
16 ) 

21 Fond of present (6) 
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ACROSS 

I Go through the motions to 
celebrate occasion (4,4) 

5 Foreign money order is ir- 
regular (6) 

9 Whole point of blood- 
thirsty myth |8) 

10 Tracks down rumour in 
seconds (6) 

I I Way of travelling round ? 
(4,4 1 

12 Sounds like a decent busi- 
ness (6) 

14 Pull a heavy weight with a 


kind of engine (TO) 

IS Banter from attendant 
about dud rifles ( 10) 

22 Anist comes from N.E. 
Yorkshire (6) 

23 One’s certain lo be re- 
placed almost immediately 
(2,1,5) 

24 Independent doctor s in- 
side- information on girl (6) 

25 Area that's well-covered 7 
(S) 

26 A guy appears relaxed 
(2,4) 
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Daijeeling tea. Grown in the foothills. of 
the Himalayas and nurtured hy^e cool 
and moist climate of the sloping terrain, 
Darjeeling Teas are'eonsidered exclusive, • 
by connoisseurs the world over. v_- 



While India produces 40% of the’. . . 
world s black teas, Darjeeling accounts for 
only 3%. Ideal soil conditions, 

the right amount of r ainf all 

' and the very air the bushes breathe give . 

. Darjeeling teas the finest and most delicate. aroma. 
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The ultiinateluxury — a deliciouscupof Daqeeling 
with a slice of iemon or just a drop of milk. For people 
who like that ^tinbeatablc Bavour’ in their cup, . 
only 1 00% Darjeeling will do. , r . ■ _ 

In the good old days Darjeeling tea Was arare commodity. Today it is available 
in quality scores.in attractive chesriets, tins of packets-Ioose leaf or tea bags. 

And to be sure you are drinking the real thmg, look for tie Darjeeling Logo 
on the pack that is our seal _of approval arid- ... - . . .... 

your guarantee of quality. ’ 


For more information write to: 
Tea Board of India, 

India Honse, 
Aiclwych, LondonWCZ. 
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